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Hartmann’s Theory of Moral Freedom. 


By W. R. Boyce GIBson. 


In the second volume of his “Ethics”, Hartmann deals 
with Moral Values, with goodness as a fundamental value, 
and with the various virtues, ancient, Christian, modern, 
through whose actualisation or fulfilment the life of man has 
won and still wins its ethical quality. This fulfilment in 
conduct is as essential for the moral life as are the values 
themselves. Goodness, nobility, love, these in themselves have 
ideal self-existence. But merely as such, and in detachment 
from the personal factor, they lack all moral significance. 
Morality originates through their social embodiment in the 
virtuous dispositions and deeds of individual persons. It has 
its source in the ideal values; but the ethical efficacy depends 
wholly on their realisation in social life. Now the power 
_ through which such realisation is effected is what Hartmann 
understands by Free Will. The Free Will of the human 
person is the essential mediator through which morality as a 
mere ideal Ought-to-Be becomes a live and real thing. Apart 
from free will there is, on Hartmann’s view, no morality. He 
agrees with Kant that freedom is morality’s indispensable 
postulate, and that it is therefore the main function of a Meta- 
physic of Morals to justify the postulate. The third and 
concluding volume of Hartmann’s Ethics is devoted to this 
justification of freedom as the personal pivot about which all 
morality revolves. 

In this justifying quest Hartmann sets out from the 
position as laid down by Kant. With the idealistic trappings 
of this position, with: Kant’s Phenomenalism and elaborate 
critical technique, Hartmann has little or no sympathy. But 
he shares Kant’s uncompromising respect for the causal nexus 
in Nature. Freedom cannot be justified at the cost of admit- 
ting exceptions to this causal order. There can be no negating 
of this, and, in so far as the term “negative freedom” implies 
freedom from the exigencies of this order, or freedom to 
make a breach in the close-woven defence-system of natural 
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law, it must be discarded as a false concept. The only 
legitimate conception of freedom, in its primary bearing at 
any rate, is that of positive freedom. How can we bend nature 
to our will, whilst respecting the integrity of the causal order? 
That is the first question we have to answer. According to 
Hartmann there is only one way of doing this. Our will must 
be free to add its heterogeneous extra-causal determinant to 
the causal order as a Plus, and nature must be prepared to 
accept this addition within its causal texture. We have first 
to consider how this is deemed to be possible. 


If freedom is to be possible the causal nexus cannot be 
the one and only pattern on which the world is framed. 
There must be, as Kant saw, a world of the moral will, an 
“intelligible world” which is other than the causal order of 
nature, and capable of adding its determination to the latter 
as a Plus. We have thus two deterministic systems, the 
system that determines the will and the system that deter- 
mines nature. Were there one system only, there could be 
no freedom. But given two types of determination, so related 
that one can add its determination to the other as a Plus, 
freedom becomes possible. Hence it is not determinism that 
is opposed to free will, according to Kant, but determinational 
monism, the exclusive supremacy of one single type of 
uniformity. The moral will obeying its own law can “strike 
into the nexus of causal trends”, and in so doing divert and 
control it without in any way destroying or nullifying the 
causal connexion. We have thus “causality issuing from 
freedom”, or “freedom in the positive sense”, differing in kind 
from the causality of the causal nexus, which is causality 
under natural law. Hartmann uses different metaphors for 
expressing this passing over of moral determination into 
nature. He speaks of heterogeneous determinants being 
projected into the causal nexus (p. 58), yet without rending it 
(p. 62), and he speaks of the higher determination adjusting its 
determinants to the lower (p. 64). On the other side, nature 
with its causal nexus permits of the intervention. Now it can 
do this only because, whilst causally determined throughout, it 
still remains teleologically undetermined (p. 79). And Hart- 
mann, after giving what he calls “a radical refutation of inde- 
terminism” (p. 66), adds that in this sense “indeterminism 
regains a conditional justification”. We are to -picture the 
causal order as a vigorous but minimal determinism, not closed 
but open, open to the re-direction of “any being capable of fore- 
sight or predetermination” ; and a causal order that is open is 
to that extent undetermined. What is characteristic of the 
causal nexus is its complete indifference to results. It is there- 
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fore ready to ae on any scheme of direction whatsoever ; it is 
“passive material for possible purposive activity; it is blind, 
directionless, aimless” (p. 238). The natural order (outer and 
inner, psychical as well as physical), far then from opposing 
freedom, is structurally framed to express it. But if 
Hartmann grants that the seamless texture of Nature possesses 
this essential contingency or indetermination, he is entirely 
opposed to the indeterminism which conflicts with determinism 
and contradicts it. Free will itself is not an undetermined 
but a determined will, determined in itg fixed decision. In 
the earlier parts of his work Hartmann refuses to identify it 
with freedom of choice, or to find any place for freedom of 
choice in the world of free will. Only later is he driven by the 
exigencies of the argument to allow it a certain subordinate 
function and use; subordinated to the primary and positive 
function of adding its Plus of determination to the natural 
order. 

This addition is possible because the order of the will is 
“higher” than the natural order; wherever there is a relation 
of higher and lower, the higher possesses a certain freedom in 
relation to the lower. That is to say, we are to conceive the 
natural order as the lowest stratum in an order of stratifica- 
tion in which the order of the will in relation to values—the 
purposive order of the finalistic nexus—is the higher stratum, 
and, as higher, holds free sway over the lower which supplies 
it with the material conditions under which it has to work. 
Thus “the causal nexus is not an obstacle, but a positive prior 
condition. It is the lower type of determination upon which 
alone the higher can be raised” (p. 78). This whole notion of 
stratification is a development of the conception of an 
emergent evolution in which every new order of existents 
brings with it a new unifying agency. Thus, in the order of 
stratification, logical aeiarniitation (with its law of sufficient 
reason) is the primary and most fundamental type. Above 
it we have the order of mathematical determination, affecting 
all relations of quantity, siz@ measure. The mathematical 
calculability of natural event# rests upon it. Then comes the 
physical causal nexus; and’ above it the biological, with 
“organic determination” as its distinctive novelty. At the level 
of consciousness we have “a ere an unknown and perhaps 
in principle an irrational mode of determination, the psycho- 
logical mode” (p. 91). “Above consciousness as a temporal 
real psychic Being, and exempted from its psychological law, 
though resting upon it as a basis”, we have the world of spirit, 
with its own series of strata, including the ethical, with its 
relation to values, and with the personal factor ag its distinc- 
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tive mode. These various strata are related to each other 
according to certain definite laws, the main purport of which 
is that the lower is strong in relation to the strata above it, 
and the higher strata are free in relation to the lower. The 
higher on this scheme cannot develop independently of the 
lower but only on the lower as basis. The essential requisites 
of the lower are a first charge on the whole scheme of strati- 
fication; until they are satisfied the higher lacks its proper 
basis: in Hartmann’s technical language, they are onto- 
logically prior though axiologically lower. The higher on 
the other hand though it depends on the lower for its 
material, and must satisfy the requirements of such material 
conditions as a first requisite for its own development, is 
still intrinsically free in relation to such material, able to 
divert and redirect it. This more generalised concept of 
freedom—freedom of higher in respect of the lower and 
stronger—is referred to by Hartmann (p. 96) as Categorial 
Freedom. Freedom of Will is its highest known type. It 
follows that, in so far as the stratification scheme of 
Hartmann’s is adopted, the law of Freedom which it embodies 
—giving the higher a certain freedom in respect of the lower— 
must be adopted with it as an integral feature. In this way 
the relation of freedom enters into the very texture of 
Hartmann’s whole philosophy, for this centres round his strati- 
fication scheme. And its nature consists invariably in the 
power to introduce into the lower stratum a positive deter- 
minant which, mixing with those proper to the stratum itself, 
engenders a new deterministic field in which the directions of 
advance are different to some extent at least from those 
prevailing before the positive determinant was introduced 
into it. 

As already stated, Hartmann starts from the Kantian 
theory of the relation of freedom to morality and nature, and 
the development of his thought on the free-will question is 
determined by the antinomies bound up with that position 
when its implications are properly thought out. Hartmann 
disengages three main antinomies and discusses the main 
difficulties they raise. In the course of this analysis his own 
views, especially with regard to negative freedom, or freedom 
of choice, undergo considerable development. The notion of 
free-will as positive determinant retains its primary position, 
but his own argument compels him to enlarge the positive 
determinant to include under certain conditions a negative 
factor. We shall come across this point in due course. We 
pass on now to the consideration of the antinomies and the 
difficulties. 
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The first of the three antinomies which appear in 
Hartmann’s presentation of the problem of Moral Freedom is 
the one which in Kant’s Critique of the Pure Reason figures 
as the Third Antinomy. Kant presents us with a pair of 
antithetical arguments, the one maintaining the existence of a 
causal order of will, involving first causes of series of effects, 
and the other denying the existence of such causes, and 
restricting causation to the causal order of nature. Each 
argument in itself is, on Kant’s view, satisfactory, and yet 
the two views cannot be held together without contradiction. 
Hence the Antinomy, that painful situation in which Reason 
is compelled to hold as equally justified two conclusions which 
are mutually destructive. If the antinomy were to prove 
genuine, Reason would have to confess that its own logic 
condemned it to accept into its scheme of philosophy an 
element of unreason. But in the present case Kant shows 
that the antinomy is fictitious and disappears as soon as one 
makes the distinction between two worlds, the world of 
Nature and the intelligible world, and recognises that one 
arm of the antinomy holds good of the one world, the other 
of the other. Will is free as the author of the moral law 
it obeys, but in all its relations under natural law is completely 
determined. Now the transcendental self may be free under 
these conditions and within its own transcendental territory ; 
but how the empirical ego, whose bodily existence is passed 
completely within the natural order, is to make a single free 
gesture remains unexplained. Moreover, if I am free only 
through the transcendental Reason in me, this Reason and 
not I must be responsible for my guilt and imperfection. Now 
Hartmann has developed this Kantian position. According 
to his reinterpretation, the moral Ought as a moral principle 
has power to strike efficaciously into the causal order of 
empirical existence, its contribution being accepted by the 
causal order as an added determinant. Its addition makes 
some difference to the order of natural existence, and yet 
leaves it no less determined than before. 


But even with this explanation, the Kantian solution 
comes still too short of ethical requirements. It may prove 
the freedom of the principle, what Hartmann calls “transcen- 
dental freedom”; but it does not establish the freedom of the 
person, moral freedom, “that self-dependence of the human 
being which enables him to impute something to himself as a 
value or disvalue, to assume responsibility, to be guilty of 
something” (p. 103). Kant made the mistake of vesting the 
positive determinant, which strikes with compelling effect into 
the causal order, in the Moral Law itself, thus making it, and 
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not the individual, responsible and accountable. Hartmann 
maintains that, unless this determinant issues not from reason, 
values or any other principle, but from the individual will 
itself (the individual’s own conscious will), the freedom will 
not entail any individual responsibility, and will therefore 
not be moral freedom. In order that there should be moral 
freedom, it is not enough that the Will should be free as 
against Nature: it must be free also as against its own Moral 
Principles. -- 

Here a second antinomy arises, an antinomy between the 
Ought and the Will, which Hartmann refers to as the Second 
Antinomy of Freedom, or as the Ought-Antinomy, in 
opposition to the First Antinomy (Kant’s third), ordinarily 
referred to as the Causal Antinomy. It maintains on the one 
side that a man ought to be precisely as the moral values 
require of him; on the other side that he must not be so 
“absolutely and inevitably”, for he is morally good only if he 
is capable of being otherwise. Hartmann’s clearest expres- 
sion of this conflict between the demands of the Ought and of 
the Will in the form of a dilemma, occurs in Chapter 18. “The 
will”, he says, “is moral only in so far as it is determined by 
the principle and is in harmony with the demands of the 
Ought. But, on the other hand, precisely as moral will it 
must possess freedom for or against the principle. Yet this 
means that it must not be determined by the principle. Hence 
the nature of the moral will is such that it is at the same time 
determined and not determined by the principle!” (p. 213). 

The third antinomy arises when we consider the conscious 
individual will in relation to both the moral and the natural 
orders. If it is free as against the moral principle, must it 
not then revert to its determined place in the causal order? 
If on the other hand it is not free as against the moral prin- 
ciple but is determined by it, is it not then for that reason 
unfree? The solution of theS8e antinomies depends on due 
recognition of the autonomy of the conscious individual will 
or person. 

There is another reason, independent of the antinomies, 
for holding that the will must be free as against the Ought, 
or moral principle—namely, that the claims of the Ought may 
be mutually incompatible. I ought to speak the truth. [I 
ought not to betray my trust. Here truthfulness and trust- 
worthiness, akin to each other as they are in themselves as 
moral values, cannot in the given situation be simultaneously 
honoured. The conflict is insoluble on the valuational basis. 
Some value must be sacrificed. The valuational sense must 
be supplemented, and a fiat of the will is indispensable. For 
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we have now to push our way through a dilemma which is 
rationally insoluble, and the push must take the form of a 
decision. Each value says to the will: Thou oughtest, and 
yet the will cannot obey the twofold claim. The conflict of 
duties takes the form of a Gordian knot which cannot be 
rationally untied, but must be cut across by the will’s decision. 
The will thereby proves its autonomy as an actualising power, 
an autonomy that differs from, and is other than, the Ideal 
Autonomy of the Ought. 


This does not mean that the will proves its autonomy by 
acting capriciously. Hartmann recognises what he calls an 
individual Ought-to-Be, which is just as authoritative as the 
universal Ought-to-Be. In the given situation one individual 
ought to act in this way, another individual in that; the moral 
path is different for the two persons. And we are not to 
suppose that the individual value (cf. the value that sent 
Jeanne d’Arc on her mission) is a descent from the universal 
value. That is a prejudice of the old Greek world. For the 
modern consciousness the individual is not the lower but the 
higher value. However, whether the value is universal or 
individual, it is always, as all values are for Hartmann, ideal, 
and as such incapable, qua value, of adding its positive deter- 
minant to the causal order. The actual empirical person, 
he tells us, is just as little coerced by his ideal personality 
as he is by the universal values. The positive source of 
volitional decision is not the principle of personality. It is 
not any principle at all, whether universal or individual, but 
the autonomy of the actual person, my autonomy or yours. 
It is an autonomy arising from my own individual being, and 
is therefore ontological, not axiological, in character. Our 
real freedom consists then in our being able, as individual 
persons, to resist the determining tendency of all ideal obliga- 
tions, universal or individual, and to oppose to such ideal 
principles our own autonomy. We are determined, says 
Hartmann (p. 198), not only by categories and values, but 
also by a third kind of determination native to our personal 
self. Such personal autonomy is autonomy over against the 
principle. Kant in his attempted solution of the causal 
antinomy had made the possibility of freedom depend on 
determination through the moral law. But this would leave 
the individual still determined and therefore irresponsible. 
The only way out towards genuine freedom is to recognise 
that the person contains in himself a personal determinant 
issuing from himself (p. 208). Hartmann maintains further 
that we can know nothing about the nature of this personal 
principle. We must reckon with it as an irrational factor, 
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which cannot be pursued further by rational analysis. But 
we can figure it as a third stage in a stratification in which 
the fundamental level, and therefore the strongest, is that of 
causal determination through natural law; the second, 
finalistic determination through moral law; and the third, 
the personal determinant. On these lines Hartmann accepts 
personal freedom as an ontological possibility, occupying the 
highest place in his stratification scheme. 

Personal Freedom, as the power of a person to commit 
himself to a value or not so to commit himself, is essential 
to free will, not only on specific occasions, but essentially and 
fundamentally. The crucial consideration is that “of them- 
selves values have no power to move what actually exists” 
(p. 211). Their essential nature is that of a claim. Their 
efficacy depends therefore on their adoption by an actual 
person. A person as such has “the potency of self- 
commitment to value”, and is the real power which transforms 
what Ought-to-Be into what is. Apart from the person’s 
initiative, values would be without influence on conduct. There 
is therefore no clash between the essential functions of persons 
and principles, for principles depend on persons for their 
enactment, just as persons depend on principles for their 
guidance. Free will is primarily a function of the conscious 
person, and the self-commitment to this or that value is a 
further and a secondary consideration. 

The attempt to solve the Second Antinomy—the Antinomy 
between the claims of the Principle and the Person—convinces 
Hartmann that freedom in the negative sense is not the false 
concept he took it to be when dealing with the first or Causal 
Antinomy, but an essential aspect of the relation of the Will 
to the Ought. 

It is not at all easy to fix the meaning which Hartmann 
proposes to put upon freedom in the negative sense or negative 
freedom. When discussing certain erroneous conceptions of 
freedom he remarks (p. 48) that “negative freedom as mere 
‘freedom from something’ is altogether a false concept”. This 
is surely a remarkable statement. Are we to suppose that 
freedom from pain and care, from remorse and anxiety—in a 
word, that liberation is as a freedom-concept insignificant 
and false? Or, speaking more generally and on more formal 
lines, is it really possible to have a positive conception of 
freedom which does not carry with it as the precondition for 
its realisation certain negative restrictions and liberations? 
It is a weakness in Hartmann’s,treatment that he go belittles 
this negative aspect. And he does not make the position at 
all easier when he adds that “precisely the same blunder is 
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contained in all ‘freedom of choice’”. Hartmann constantly 
refers to freedom of choice as negative freedom, yet without 
clearly specifying why it should be regarded as so essentially 
negative. The fact is that it is a preliminary rather than a 
negative volitional attitude. In the typical volitional situation 
there is the stage—the deliberative stage—in which the 
decision has not yet been reached. Different possibilities have 
to be examined and either accepted or rejected. Hartmann is 
inclined at the outset to dissociate this whole stage in volition 
—the stage in which the will is faced with possible options, 
but has not yet reached grounds for choice and decision— 
from what he regards as free will. Free will, he says, “is not 
undetermined will, but precisely a will that is determined and 
chooses determinately” (p. 49). Thus when the will has 
chosen, it is certainly determined. And it does not choose 
till it has reached a state of decision. “If the decisive factor 
is lacking in the will, it does not choose. Hence if it chooses, 
one can no longer say it is free in the sense of negative 
freedom of choice. The choice itself consists in the intro- 
duction of a decisive determinant” (p. 49). The outcome of 
all this earlier argument is that the attitude of choice in face 
of an undetermined situation is regarded as having no part 
in free will. The function of free will is not to deliberate 
over possibilities, but only to make positive decisions. But 
later on under the stress of his own dialectic Hartmann is 
driven to accept the pre-decisional attitude, what he calls 
negative freedom of choice, as an essential factor in the 
indication of free-will. Even so he gives no good reason for 
still calling it negative, though his bias in this matter is, I 
think, partially explicable. For he starts from the Kantian 
antinomy which requires freedom in the form of a positive 
determinant, and in no other form, for its solution. Hartmann 
never loses his grip on the notion that free will is fundamen- 
tally a positive act, and it is only when he can see his way 
to including “freedom of choice” as a subordinate element in 
a total act which as a whole is positive, that he accepts it as a 
legitimate form of free volition. We shall see later on that 
his contempt of psychology and his inadequate treatment of 
real possibilities is at the root of his difficulties here. How- 
ever, Hartmann is a sincere and strenuous thinker, and in his 
analysis of the relation of the Will to the Ought he realises 
that “negative freedom of choice” is here indispensable. Let 
us follow his thought more closely. 

The previous exposition, he points out, started from the 
causal antinomy and was therefore solely concerned with 
freedom in the positive sense. The causal antinomy does 
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not declare freedom in the negative sense to be impossible, 
but only that it is not possible in a world already determined 
throughout. But now that the moral principle has been 
reduced to the status of a claim, dependent on a will for its 
realisation, the world that contains it is not yet fully deter- 
mined, so within that world negative freedom will be possible. 
Thus in regard to values and their claim upon the will, there 
is room for freedom of choice, for negative freedom. 
“Nothing”, we read, “stands in the way of a freedom of the 
will ‘in the negative sense’ as regards values, notwithstanding 
its ‘positive’ freedom as regards the causal nexus” (p. 225). 
We are thus led to the somewhat grudging conclusion that 
negative freedom is very well possible and conceivable, though, 
having previously been told that according to the Ought- 
Antinomy only freedom in the negative sense can exist at all, 
we would have gathered that the inclusion of a freedom of 
choice in the whole scheme would be necessary and essential. 
Hartmann practically admits this when he recognises that in 
a completed volition negative and positive freedom are inter- 
connected aspects: the positive aspect, representing the moral 
will as determined, remains the fundamental feature, whilst 
the open alternative figures either as an essential prerequisite 
to it or as a secondary development within it. Freedom of 
the Will is fundamentally a positive self-determination, an 
autonomy. The choice of the direction along which it shall 
be its own master is at any rate something subsidiary. To 
this extent the two kinds of freedom are coessential. But the 
positive is the basic and the enveloping aspect, and is present 
througheut, for the will is as much self-determined and 
positively autonomous when confronting alternatives and 
choosing between them, as it is when it adds its positive 
determinant to the causal nexus, and so diverts the causal 
connexion finalistically. Or, still following Hartmann, we 
may put it thus: Free Will can be understood only when we 
take into account the ontological as well as the axiological 
principle, and consider the relation to Being as well as to 
Value. In either case we find the positive freedom of autono- 
mous self-determination, but from the side of values there is 
also in addition negative freedom (p. 230). 

The Third antinomy, which arises out of the opposition 
between (or between the respective solutions of) the other 
two is analysed by Hartmann into three stages (p. 181 ff.). 
Thus, according to the causal antinomy, moral freedom can 
only be “freedom in the positive sense”; but according to the 
Ought-antinomy it must be “freedom in the negative sense”. 
We have just seen how the two requirements, far from 
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opposing each other, are complementary. Again, according 
to the causal antinomy the determination of the Will must 
proceed from the ethical principle, but according to the 
Ought-antinomy this must not be so: the active presence of a 
personal determinant must be granted. We solve this problem 
with the recognition that the ethical principle, though a neces- 
sary factor in moral freedom, cannot itself initiate action, but 
only in and through a personal will. Lastly, freedom of the 
will according to the causal antinomy cannot be individual, 
whereas according to the Ought-antinomy it can only be the 
freedom of the individual person. In discussing this difficulty 
Hartmann points out that the essential requirement of a 
solution of the causal antinomy tends to be misconceived. 
The positive determinant, which adds its Plus of determina- 
tion to the causal nexus, need only be other than the causal 
content and removed from it—a heterogeneous, non-causal 
factor; it need not be a universal principle at all. Self- 
determination on the part of the individual will is a factor 
of the type required. And yet the part played by values which 
may very well be universal is also essential, since it is values 
which present to the will the alternatives within which self- 
determination makes its decision. 

The main outcome of this somewhat complex discussion 
of the antinomies and the difficulties they raise has been to 
set a personal factor at the centre of the free-will situation, 
and to justify its capacity to meet the essential requirements 
both of the causal order and the moral principle. But the 
personal factor has its personal experience. It has the con- 
sciousness of self-determination; it has _ responsibility, 
accountability and the consciousness of guilt. No attempt to 
justify free-will could be even remotely satisfactory which 
failed to attach the proper weight to these phenomena. 
Hartmann devotes a section of his work to considering them 
and their efficacy as proofs of Free Will. 

The consciousness of self-determination is what we 
directly experience, and this is not in itself proof of self- 
determination as a fact. I feel directly that I can not only 
do this or that, but that I can also do otherwise, and that 
whether I do so or not depends upon me. But this subjective 
feeling needs objective support. To argue from this conscious- 
ness of freedom to the freedom of consciousness would involve 
the weakness of the ontological argument. “The existence of 
divinity”, says Hartmann, “need not be the reason for the 
fact that we have a concept of God and a consciousness of 
Him” (p. 148). From an evolutionary standpoint the concept 
might have social utility as inducing a deepened sense of 
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responsibility, and this utility might account for its survival. 
But whether the concept itself is illusory or true would be a 
very different consideration. At the same time, if a sceptic 
declares that it is illusory, he must explain how the illusion 
arises. Hartmann concludes that the universality of the 
consciousness of self-determination points to, but does not 
prove, the existence in man of “an absolutely fixed and 
unequivocal power” of keeping the balance among different 
tendencies—which is exactly what free will would be. 

Hartmann sees in responsibiltiy and accountability much 
stronger evidence of moral freedom than he does in the 
consciousness of self-determination. The difference is that, 
whereas there is no direct phenomenon of self-determination 
but only the direct phenomenon of our consciousness of it, 
there is a direct phenomenon of responsibility and accounta- 
bility, or rather of the asswmption of responsibility and claim 
to accountability.* 

We not only feel responsible; we assume responsibility 
and claim accountability as a right. It is unlikely that in so 
doing we are deceiving ourselves, for to carry a load of 
responsibility is not what the normal man desires. But if 
we are responsible and accountable, then we must be free, for 
responsibility and accountability mean nothing apart from 
personal moral freedom. It is Hartmann’s view then that 
the real moral freedom of the person shines through such 
accepted responsibility and accountability, and that here we 
have a real argument for freedom. 

The argument from the consciousness of guilt supports 
that from responsibility, but is more specialised, for guilt first 
comes with transgression, and remorse is subsequent to this. 
Consciousness of guilt witnesses to self-determination with a 
cogency not attained in the consciousness of responsibility. 
“Here, straight from out the depth of human nature, some- 
thing native, unfalsified, speaks out to the moral consciousness, 
something over which the man has no power” (p. 173). He 
does not desire to feel like this. Responsibility he might 
accept with satisfaction, but there can be no joy in guilt. If 
there is a will to guilt, it can only be a will to endure the 
guilt for the sake of one’s freedom. To carry one’s guilt is 
the high prerogative of the free man. Hence the argument 


1It is (theoretically) open to question whether we are responsible and 
accountable, no less than whether we are self-determined. But it is no 
more possible to question whether we assume responsibility and claim 
accountability than whether we are conscious of self-determination. It is 
not responsibility and accountability but assumption of responsibility and 
claim to accountability which are direct phenomena. It is not certain whether 
hanes ere pe explicitly recognises this, though he certainly does so by 
mplication. 
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from the consciousness of guilt has a peculiar strength, and 
is unassailable from the evolutionary standpoint. Responsi- 
bility and accountability, we are told, might be without inner 
contradiction the products of a survival of the fittest; “for 
even as permanent illusions both these are means towards an 
end” (p. 175); but not so guilt. A man conscious of guilt 
may be more capable of ethical life; “but he is the more capable 
only of ethical, not of biological or even of social life” (p. 176). 
The consciousness of guilt is not an illusion: it can rest only 
on actual guilt. 

And yet we must not be too sanguine, or imagine that 
we can now give a proper proof of free will. Hartmann does 
not believe that we can give an ultimate proof of anything. 
“No philosophy”, he says, “ ‘solves’ metaphysical problems, it 
can only deal with them” (p. 188). So “we cannot properly 
‘prove’ the freedom of the will” (p. 1387). Nevertheless we 
can show its high probability. 

It is not at all difficult to feel sympathetic towards 
Hartmann’s handling of the free-will problem. We can agree 
that in the main he is justified in starting from the Kantian 
antinomies, and that he has disengaged and met in a telling 
way the various difficulties to which the antinomies give rise. 
And he has set a good example and done good work in reaching 
beyond Kant to the ethical phenomena themselves, and testing 
their evidence with his metaphysical probe. His defence of 
free-will derives special value from the clear way in which 
the personal factor has been brought out and stressed, and 
indeed made central in the whole discussion. In this essential 
respect Hartmann has passed beyond Kant, and brought his 
defence of free-will into line with modern tendencies. Hart- 
mann has admitted the risk which he took in postponing 
the discussion of free-will to the end of his treatise, seeing 
that, if freedom should be proved illusory, the whole signifi- 
cance of morality would be abolished (p. 23). But I am 
persuaded that, whatever the shortcomings of Hartmann’s 
analysis may be, the risk was wisely taken. The analysis 
of the free-will problem with which the Ethics closes is both 
an important contribution in itself, and a fitting conclusion to 
the work as a whole. And it still leaves morality with a sound 
meaning. In the care with which the transition from the 
Kantian to the modern position is traced, I find the best 
measure of the value of Hartmann’s effort. In “Moral Values” 
as in “Moral Freedom” the personal factor has been made the 
indispensable mediator between the realm of values and the 
conduct of life, and its central significance, despite all the 
sobriety of its author’s habitual manner, brought out in a 
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vivid and arresting way. “In the nature of the ‘moral free 
will’ ”, says Hartmann (p. 214), “are two elements: the ‘moral 
will’, that which is determined by the principle, and the ‘free 
will’ which is such that it can decide either for or against the 
principle”. The two elements are frequently confused, and 
Hartmann himself points out the equivocation in the concept 
of the “moral will”. “In one instance”, he says, “the ‘morally 
good’ will is meant; in another, the will in general, in so far 
as it may be good or bad” (p. 215). This will that may be 
either good or bad is precisely the free will as distinct from 
the committedly moral will, and Hartmann recognises this. 


But what then is the precise ethical status of the free 
will that is not committed either to a good or a bad action, 
but is simply potentially good or bad? I find it difficult to 
grasp Hartmann’s definite opinion on this point. On the 
one hand he emphasises the independence of the free person. 
“The actualisation of values is a function of the personal 
initiative. From the values themselves there issues no 
actualisation, but only from the person, when committing 
himself to them. And this self-commitment occurs not under 
the compulsion of the values, but according to the person’s 
own standard (nach eigener Massgabe der Person)” (pp. 
214-15). This personal standard is precisely the standard of 
free agency, uncompelled either by the pressure of a moral 
principle or by the exigencies of a causal order. The sug- 
gestion here is that free will as a personal matter is neither 
moral nor merely natural. But on the other hand Hartmann 
stresses the close interdependence of the personal and the 
moral. It is only in relation to moral values that personal 
determination has the quality of a decision. Decision is 
always preference of one value over another. “Whether the 
will decides for or against the principle, is its concern. 
Precisely the fact that this is its concern is its personal 
freedom” (p. 220). In other words, personal freedom is 
inseparable from a concern in moral values and in decisions 
for or against the claims of the moral principle. “The relation 
between the autonomous principle and the autonomous person 
is thus . . . a positive interpenetration, a reciprocal con- 
ditionality of the two autonomies. United and as supple- 
menting each other they constitute the positive determinant 
which as ‘freedom in the positive sense’ solves the causal 
antinomy” (p. 220). Thus the personal standard of freedom 
remains ineffectual apart from its concern in the moral issue 
and its relation to the moral principle. From this viewpoint 
it has a definitely ethical character, despite its distinctness 
from the moral standard. In support of this we have the 
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reiterated statement that “free will is not undetermined but 
pre-eminently determined will” (pp. 221-222). It is only as 
determined and in ethical relationships that it is properly 
free will. 


Now if we are to once these two points of view, that 
which stresses the uniqueness of the free personal will and its 
personal standard, and that which stresses its interpenetra- 
tion with the ethical standard, we must admit that the free 
will is ethically determined but not categorically, only 
disjunctively. Otherwise, having no moral significance, it 
could not be regarded, after Hartmann’s fashion, as the indis- 
pensable moral postulate. The free will must be free to be 
moral or immoral, and as being intrinsically bound up with 
this alternative might very well be called ethical, though it 
could not be unambiguously referred to either as moral or as 
immoral. Let us be clear as to what we mean by this dis- 
junctive “either . . . or’. We mean by it an alternative 
which is and remains an alternative, whose very value it is 
to be and remain an alternative. If I say of a certain attitude 
that it is ethical, I would then mean that it was generically 
ethical, but that its specifically ethical character still remained 
categorically undetermined. It is not moral, it is not 
immoral: it is simply concerned with ‘the issue between 
morality and immorality. It has not yet opted, and the 
need and right of option between these alternatives is part 
of its generic nature as ethical. If this is so, then we may 
agree to regard the fundamental attitude of a person, in his 
relation to the sphere in which duty and obligation first have 
a meaning, as not only free but ethical. It is the attitude 
which both justifies and calls for choice, for what Hartmann 
calls “freedom in the negative sense”. It is as ethical subjects 
that we choose. As moral or immoral we have already chosen, 
and are committed to a specific course. And if we are prepared 
to agree that this analysis represents Hartmann’s own position 
—and his distinction between free and moral essentially 
covers it—we must, I think, criticise as untrue to his own 
premises his view that free will is essentially determined, 
determined through its act of decision. For it would then be 
essentially undetermined in this way. In its ethical quality, 
at any rate, free will would be undetermined in regard to the 
distinction between moral and immoral. It might still be 
held determinate, perhaps, in a more fundamental meta- 
physical sense, as the “I am I”, the I of self-consciousness, 
conceived as a centre of real possibilities connecting it with 
the rest of the universe, though after the manner of freedom, 
not after that of the causal order of nature. But such a 
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view is remote from Hartmann’s conceptions. That it is so 
points, I think, to a serious limitation in Hartmann’s whole 
scheme of moral freedom. It not only lacks a proper psycho- 
logical foundation, but is deliberately developed in complete 
independence of all psychological assistance (p. 25). There 
is a sense, of course, in which psychological distinctions are 
metaphysically irrelevant: but it is far from irrelevant to the 
free will issue that we should have clear psychological insight 
into the volitional situation, and realise the nature of the 
factors involved. 

The way for will proper is prepared at what Stout calls 
the ideational level by the growth of the power of imagination. 
Imagination, I take it, is the first essential of deliberate 
volition. Deliberation would be meaningless without it. In 
deliberation I have to deal with situations ideally presented, 
presented, that is, as possibilities. We must allow to these 
possibilities just that reality which possibilities can have and 
no other. Now Hartmann deals very thoroughly and originally 
with the modal problem. But he does not adequately recognise 
the part played in volition by real possibilities. He dis- 
tinguishes ontological from logical possibilities. Anything 
is logically possible provided it is not self-contradictory. But 
it certainly does not follow that it is also really possible. 
According to Hartmann, to be really possible a thing must 
be ontologically possible. An event is ontologically possible 
only when all the conditions necessary for its appearing are 
present. But then it is also necessary and must in fact be 
actualised. In other words, ontological possibility, necessity 
and actuality coincide. This possibility, however, I would 
urge, in that it is also a necessity, is clearly not the possi- 
bility which enters as an indispensable and fundamental factor 
into the volitional situation. By implication, no doubt, free 
will in its negative aspect, as involving choice, and in its 
relation to values, is admitted as a potentiality of opposite 
decisions, and therefore as a centre of real possibilities, but 
there is no recognition of the essential and important part 
played by possibilities in the volitional situation, nor any 
recognition of these possibilities as real constituents of the 
volitional world. There is the same fundamental defect as 
in the Neo-Hegelian doctrine of freedom, as I understand it— 
that of always translating possibilities into necessities, 
thereby weaving a web of necessity about all self-determina- 
tion. I would suggest that whether it be an arrested, inhibited 
impulse, a ruffling of emotion ready to pass from spark into 
flame but kept subdued at the threshold of consent, or finally 
an ideally well-developed plan of life or immediate action, 
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about which we earnestly deliberate, in every case we are 
dealing with factors which, in relation to our further develop- 
ment, mental and moral, are no more than possibilities— 
objects which our will, whose essential function it is to turn 
possibilities into purposive actualities, can restrain, reject, 
adopt, cancel or realise. And it is here, in its intercourse 
with possibilities, that deliberate volition begins. Possibilities 
of the ideal type are sometimes referred to as inducing motives. 
They solicit our preference, and, by directing our attention 
to one or other of a series of such alternatives, we help 
each in turn to develop into fuller meaning and value, through 
enriching associations, supporting memories, the accretions 
of knowledge and the implications of its own logic. It is only 
then that something in the whole idea of one or other of 
them appeals to us as preeminently reasonable, practicable or 
desirable, and we proceed to adopt it into our scheme of 
life, to be realised through our deliberate personal effort. 
The preceding negative movement of independence through 
which impulses are inhibited, emotions arrested at the 
threshold, ideas held in leash whilst their claims are sifted, 
is, I take it, the first stage in the development of a full and 
deliberate volition. Now let us note the bearing of this 
recognition of real possibilities on Hartmann’s theory of the 
Plus of determination through which the tyranny of the causal 
order on personal action is qualified and overcome. 
Hartmann, as we have seen, grasps the universe meta- 
physically through the leading concept of Stratification, each 
stratum having its characteristic type of determination. There 
are the logical, mathematical, organic, psychological and 
spiritual modes of determination. But it is only with the 
spiritual, when the ethical and its values emerge, and with 
these the person as their organ of actualisation, that free 
will emerges. Moreover, when it does emerge, it takes the 
form of a positive personal determinant bringing its finalistic 
plus to an unclosed causal order, and adding itself to the 
elements of the nexus, thereby producing a revised ordering of 
events which is at any rate partially responsive to the personal 
impulse. The character of this additive process is hard to 
analyse and hard to conceive. When interpreted psycho- 
logically, the obscurity, if not fully lifted, is at least con- 
siderably reduced. We are to conceive the emergence of 
consciousness in the life of organic beings, and the develop- 
ment of conscious forms of behaviour, adapted in the first 
instance to the immediate needs of the situation, but with 
the higher animals, and in particular human beings, developing 
the power of rising above the push and pull of the immediate 
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present, through the liberating power of the imagination. 
By the use of free ideas a new world is constructed which 
for the first time makes it possible for the conscious being 
to free himself from bondage to the present, by recreating 
his past, picturing his future (building bridges before he 
comes to them, as Stout picturesquely puts it), bringing back 
the absent and conjuring up possibilities, through the new 
magic of supposition. In these ways the psychological basis 
is laid for personal freedom; firstly through the power of 
partial detachment from present actuality; and secondly 
through the power of purposive ideas working open-eyed 
towards desired ends, instead of moving blindly towards 
results. The psychological setting is not of course everything. 
Personality and Freedom, as factors of the ethical order, 
cannot be fully understood in psychological terms. But 
neither can they be fully understood apart from the 
psychological conditions under which they take shape. 


And there is another regrettable lacuna in Hartmann’s 
account of the passing of the personal determinant into the 
causal nexus. He is curiously silent about the mind-body 
problem. Herein, as in his contempt for the help of psychology, 
he is following the Kantian tradition, and, as it seems to 
me, perpetuating its weakness in these two main respects. 
It is obvious that when it comes to the contact of the personal 
factor with the causal order, where the Self is an embodied 
self, and the living body, despite its vitality, is intimately 
immersed in the causal scheme of things, we cannot ignore 
the relations of minds to their material environment, whether 
living or lifeless. Until these developments are taken into 
account, and they are a natural prolongation of the psycho- 
logical analysis, we shall not get a really concrete grasp of 
the conditions on which the efficacy of free will depends. 


And there is lastly the relation of Ethics to Religion and 
its bearing on the problem of the Ideal Values. Hartmann 
follows Kant here again in his conviction that Ethics is an 
autonomous science resting on its own foundations, and quite 
independent in its development of any religious principle or 
doctrine: Religion cannot do without Ethics, though Ethics 
can and must do without Religion. 


The contact between the two disciplines concerns certain 
boundary problems, and leads to certain antinomies which 
differ radically from those which occur in Ethics proper, in 
that they are insoluble and therefore real antinomies, whereas 
the antinomies of Moral Freedom are soluble and therefore 
illusory as antinomies. 
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Hartmann notes five of these insoluble antinomies: 

(1) Religion looks to a better world, regarding that 
only as good within this world which tends beyond 
it. Ethics on the other hand is committed to this 
life exclusively. There is no compromise here, says 
Hartmann. The one view denies the other, so that 
one of the two must be illusory. 

(2) Religion is concerned with God, Ethics with man. 
Here again there is no compromise. Ethics makes 
the human interest supreme, and conceives man as 
having no need of God or any support beyond 
himself. 

(3) Religion accepts all obligations as commandments 
of God. All ethical values, on the other hand, 
are autcnomous. 

(4) The antinomy of Providence. Personal freedom and 
the finalistic determinism of Divine Providence 
contradict each other. 

(5) The antinomy of Salvation. The religious relation 
of man to God may involve sin on man’s part, 
i.e., guilt before God, and a corresponding saving 

- and forgiveness on the part of God. Ethics knows 
nothing either of sin or salvation. Guilt may, and 
under certain conditions must be incurred, but when 
incurred must be borne with courage and dignity, 
since deliverance from the guilt would violate his 
freedom. 

These antinomies, however, are not ethical problems. They 
have their proper place under the Philosophy of Religion, 
which is much to be pitied since, as Hartmann puts it, with 
quite unnecessary fervour of dogmatic conviction, it is here 
confronted with what is for ever insoluble, with an enigma, 
an irrationality which can never be removed. 

Ethics, then, as Hartmann conceives it, is self-sufficient. 
It can do without psychology and it can do without theology. 
Morality needs neither God nor the vision of another and a 
better world. If God were to ordain everything, man’s 
freedom would also be ordained and would therefore be 
dissipated ; and if God were to save the soul and cleanse away 
its guilt, the self-cleansing activities of the free will that 
bears its own guilt would be sapped at their source. 

Hartmann’s references to religion entirely lack the solidity 
and sobriety which characterise his treatment of Ethics. In 
the present case he does not stop to ask: What do we mean 
by God? And he takes for granted that the ethical man 
and the God of Religion are completely separate. 
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It seems to me that if a philosopher ventures to talk 
about God, he should confine himself to such a view of His 
nature as can be gathered or inferred from experience. Speak- 
ing personally, I find the clearest evidence of God’s presence 
in the Ideals of Beauty, Truth and Right and their relation 
to the Soul and the Cosmos. On these lines the problem of 
God is intimately bound up with both the problem of Ideal 
Values and the problem of man, and all the barriers Hartmann 
puts up to prevent the intrusion of religion into ethics fall 
down flat. To Hartmann the values have ideal self-existence. 
But it seems clear that whatever the value of such a con- 
ception may be, it cannot be a final one. Values of Justice 
and Wisdom, of Brotherly and Personal Love, these can be no 
more than aspects of an Ideal Order which in the last resort, 
I take it, is the Order of a Divine Life. Such a view needs 
support, and I have endeavoured to support it elsewhere, but 
it is clear that in so far as it is granted, the very reference 
to Moral Values has a religious implication, and it is only by 
a convenient abstraction that the implication can be ignored. 
It would be presumptuous to suppose that the whole 
nature of God is exhausted in this conception of Him as 
the Ideal, and my contention simply is that, if we wish to 
follow what Sir W. Mitchell has recently called the “living 
line” in our search after God, we must start from our own 
experience and from the presence of the Ideal in such experi- 
ence. What the philosophical outcome of such a quest may be 
does not concern us here. The relevant consideration is the 
intimate relationship which this view necessitates between 
God on the one hand, and both Values and Man on the 
other. Religion, expelled from the back door, comes sweeping 
in through the front portals. 

Let us consider the five antinomies which, if we are to 
follow Hartmann, are genuine and inevitable antinomies, which 
no compromise can or should overcome. 

(1) A philosophical view of the other and better world— 
the first religious requisite—does not present it as a kind of 
Heaven following upon the bitter-sweet of our present experi- 
ence as human beings on a certain planet, but as the eternal 
quality of our present temporal experience, for surely this life 
has its eternal as well as its temporal aspects. To look at 
this present dispensation sub specie eternitatis is to look at 
it religiously. The other and better world is the deeper vision 
of the present one, and the religious thought and faith which 
seeks to open up the vision cannot be kept apart from the 
philosophical and ethical enquiries into the foundations of 

morality. There is no call for any sort of compromise, but 
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for the most intimate co-operation between the surface of 
human conduct and the depths of its own experience. 


(2) Religion, says Hartmann, is concerned with God, 
Ethics with Man. But to be concerned with Man and the 
Ideals that haunt his life brings God into his life at once, 
if God and the Ideal are to be connected. There is no greater 
intimacy than that between the Soul and its Ideals. So long 
as God is conceived as a Power wholly other than man, it 
is easy to conclude that man has no need of a power so alien 
to his own nature, and that it is his moral duty to develop 
his pure humanity on a purely human basis. But if our 
human nature through its indwelling Ideals is instinct with 
the divine spark, then to say that Ethics must limit itself 
to the interests of mam is to argue in favour of its essential 
concern with God and religion, since these are bound up 
with the nature of man himself. 


(3) According to Hartmann, the religious man accepts 
the moral imperative as the voice of God. Moral obligations 
are divine commandments. But, given a reasonable concep- 
tion of divinity and reaching beyond bare literalness in our 
interpretations, what inconsistency is there in connecting a 
moral claim with a divine appeal? Once we are prepared to 
grant that the Ideals as such are absolute, having their own 
independent root in the deepest nature of things, and that 
when they speak to man through his sense of the Eternal, they 
speak to him with an authority which his whole human nature 
is tuned to recognise, we shall see that our conduct, too, must 
have its roots of inspiration in the Ideal and the Eternal. 


(4) According to Hartmann, a Universal Providence 
would simply destroy man’s personal freedom. It would mean 
that the whole causal order of the universe was held in fee, 
so to speak, by the Almighty, and made to minister to some 
Divine Plan. How could man step in under these circum- 
stances and substitute some planning of his own for that of 
God Himself? The idea is preposterous to Hartmann, and 
he concludes that a cosmic teleology, a purposiveness that 
covers all creation, simply blots out the very meaning of 
human purposiveness, and leaves man a slave of the Universal 
Provider. But note the assumption, the unquestioning 
conviction that a divine plan would not take into its reckoning 
the requirements of human freedom. To me it seems ludicrous 
to suppose that a divine ordering of the world should in its 
planning overlook the free natures of personal beings, and so 
frame its providential guidance as to leave it impossible for 
free will to mean anything purposive at all. If God is Love 
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and Justice, may not Love and Justice be respectors of Moral 
Freedom? Here again Hartmann’s failure to give us any 
clue as to the nature of the God whom he so summarily 
dismisses is a defect that vitiates his whole argument. 

(5) According to Hartmann, the very idea of being saved 
is ethically degrading, There is avoidable guilt and there is 
unavoidable guilt. The latter must be carried by the unavoid- 
ably guilty in the spirit of a free man, of a man to whom 
personal freedom is more fundamental than anything else. 
If the guilt can be avoided, then let his free nature see that 
it is so avoided. By all means let man act and valuate in 
accordance with the requirements of his own nature. But 
what is that nature? May not Hartmann be wrong in 
assuming that it is so independent of God as he takes it to be? 
He tells us that we can know nothing of the ultimate roots of 
our freedom or our personal nature. If this is so, an agnostic 
attitude would be the only logical attitude to adopt. But 
Hartmann’s attitude is not that of an agnostic, but of an 
opponent who will at all costs keep religion off the ethical 
field. A line of Homer tells us that “all men have need of 
gods”, and the theory of the divine origin of the human soul 
and of its redemption through knowledge, if not through 
grace, pervades the whole of Greek thought, from the early 
Orphics to the Neo-Platonists and beyond. And it haunts 
the pages of Plato. But why should salvation be deemed 
degrading to our freedom? Was there ever a scheme of 
salvation that operated by force and redeemed the guilty by 
edict? If, on the other hand, the free man recognises, as 
Hartmann himself does, that he is at best only partially free, 
and that there is something in his nature that is infinite and 
eternal, and, in Plato’s language, a plant of heavenly growth, 
will he not be rightly anxious that this diviner element in him 
should act after its own fashion, just as he himself, in so far 
as he is a free agent, will act as such? We may interpret the 
meaning of redemption in all sorts of theological ways, but 
to me it is the form in which our deeper nature controls our 
shallower for its own good. The Orphic laboured under a 
sense of guilt: he felt that he had fallen from his star, that 
he was, in Pascal’s language, a dethroned king, and he yearned 
for redemption. But did he therefore behave abjectly, selling 
his freedom for a mess of charity and forgiveness? Not at 
all. His view was that the royal road to salvation was 
through knowledge. Knowledge was the power that could 
lift him once again to the star from which he had fallen. 
Knowledge to him was his salvation, and it was not regarded 
by him as a slur cast upon his freedom, but as a challenge 
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to his freedom to prove worthy of its new and lofty function 
of redeeming the soul through the light of understanding. 

The five antinomies so real to Hartmann appear then to 
be as illusory as the three antinomies of moral freedom. 
Reason can stiil hold its head upright after the long ordeal 
to which Hartmann has subjected it in the course of his 
ethical inquiry. We have seen reason to differ from Hartmann 
in regard to the support which Religion, reasonably conceived, 
can give to Ethics. We have ventured to suggest that the 
ideal existence of values may be more livingly conceived in 
the light of a theory which connects their existence with 
Ideals, fundamentally conceived as the presence of God in 
the Soul. On the other hand,,we would pay a tribute of 
sincerest respect to the author of “Moral Values” and “Moral 
Freedom”; thanking him more particularly perhaps for the 
stress laid on the personal factor as the intimate source of 
free will, for the important extensions of the Kantian theory 
of Freedom wrought out on this basis, for the respect shown 
to the ethical phenomena in evidence of freedom such as 
responsibility and the consciousness of guilt, and everywhere, 
except when keeping religion at bay, for the same sobriety 
and penetration in the marshalling of arguments, and with it 
a strong and steadfast originality. Hartmann’s scheme of 
stratification and his way of relating situational and moral 
values are, I think, the two originalities with which the 
“Ethics” as a whole will be most permanently associated; 
but the defence of free will as a highly probable hypothesis 
will not be easily forgotten by those who do themselves and 
the author the justice of carefully studying the best book on 
Ethics that has been published for many a decade. 


MARXIST PHILOSOPHY.? 


By JoHN ANDERSON. 


Tue philosophical doctrines of Karl Marx and_ his 
followers have received very little attention in academic 
circles, and this is naturally so, because they lie outside the 
main line of philosophical development. They have contributed 
nothing to the rise of the most important recent philosophy, 
that of realism, and, while they have certain affinities with 
pragmatism, they were not responsible for its emergence as a 
distinctive tendency in the philosophical field. This state of 
affairs has been partly due, no doubt, to their defective 
formulation, to the fact that Marx made no consecutive state- 
ment of his philosophic views and that it was left to men of 
inferior intelligence like Engels, or men like Lenin for whom 
philosophy was of merely incidental interest, to supply the 
missing doctrines. There is no doubt, also, that, had there 
been a greater academic interest in Marxist social theory, 
correspondingly greater attention would have been paid to 
the philosophy with which it has been combined. But the 
main obstacle to the close study of Marxist philosophy has 
been just this mingling of social and philosophical considera- 
tions. Since the philosophical material appeared on a casual 
scrutiny to be of a perfectly familiar Lockian or Hegelian 
type, the professional philosopher has seen no point in trying 
to disentangle it from the peculiar sociological setting which 
the Marxists gave it. 

The philosopher, however, has to admit that philosophising 
at any rate is a social activity and that the existence of a 
philosophical tradition is a social phenomenon. And it © 
becomes increasingly important for the philosopher, in order 
to maintain an independent interest in philosophy as against 
other social interests, to be able to show not merely that 
philosophy is not social theory but what is the connection 
between the two. It is not only the orthodox Marxists who 
confuse between theory and policy, between what is the case 
and what is to be done, though it is they who most elaborately 
defend this confusion; but, in all countries, powerful social 
interests, not themselves philosophically competent, endeavour 
to prevent the promulgation of philosophical doctrines which 
are offensive to them—and especially of a free-thinking 
philosophy, since every established State supports itself by 
some sort of fetishism. Thus, in upholding the philosophical 


1A paper read at Melbourne University on January 22, 1935, to 
Section J of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 
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interest (the interest, i.¢., in philosophical truths as such), 
the philosopher has to recognise how it is affected by other 
interests, he has to effect the disentanglement above referred 
to, even if it takes him temporarily away from purely philo- 
sophical questions. He does so, of course, as a philosopher ; 
he has to show what philosophical errors are involved in socio- 
philosophy, whether of the Marxist, the Hegelian or any other 
variety. But in so doing he also enables the social issues to 
be cleared up. And, on this question, I am convinced that 
Marxist philosophy has been an obstacle to the acceptance of 
Marx’s main social views, and that a refutation of the 
philosophy can only advance the most typically Marxist 
contributions to science. 

It should be understood, at the outset, that the out- 
standing social doctrine of Marx and Engels, the economic 
interpretation of history, whatever special difficulties it may 
present, does not in itself involve a _ socio-philosophical 
confusion. As Engels puts it (in his preface to the English 
translation of the “Communist Manifesto” in 1888), “The 
‘Manifesto’ being our joint production, I consider myself 
bound to state that the fundamental proposition which forms 
its nucleus belongs to Marx. That proposition is: that in 
every historical epoch, the prevailing mode of economic 
production and exchange, and the social organisation neces- 
sarily following from it, form the basis upon which is built 
up, and from which alone can be explained, the political and 
intellectual history of that epoch; that consequently the whole 
history of mankind (since the dissolution of primitive tribal 
society, holding land in common ownership) has been a history 
of class struggles, contests between exploiting and exploited, 
ruling and oppressed classes; that the history of these class 
struggles forms an evolutionary series in which, nowadays, a 
stage has been reached where the exploited and oppressed class 
—the proletariat—cannot attain its emancipation from the 
sway of the exploiting and ruling class—the bourgeoisie— 
without, at the same time, and once for all emancipating 
society at large from all exploitation, oppression, class- 
distinctions and class-struggles.” On this showing, it will be 
important for those interested in what Eastman calls “social 
engineering” to know that lasting social changes can come 
only by a change in the economic structure of society, in its 
“productive relations”, and that they cannot come by means 
of theorising alone, philosophical or other; it will be important 
to observe that the prevailing productive relations enter into 
all social activities. In fact, the general account given of 
social history may be perfectly sound, and yet philosophical 
theory will remain unaffected. 
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But a detailed study of the “Manifesto” itself soon 
reveals much more questionable matter. “Does it require deep 
intuition”, Marx and Engels ask, “to comprehend that man’s 
ideas, views and conceptions, in a word, man’s consciousness, 
changes with every change in the conditions of his material 
existence, in his social relations and in his social life? What 
else does the history of ideas prove, than that intellectual 
production changes its character in proportion as material 
production is changed? The ruling ideas of each age have 
ever been the ideas of its ruling class. When people speak of 
ideas that revolutionise society, they do but express the fact 
that, within the old society, the elements of a new one have 
been created, and that the dissolution of the old ideas ever 
keeps pace with the dissolution of the old conditions of 
existence.” Now, whatever may be said about “ruling ideas”, 
we all know that it is not true that a man’s views change 
with every change in the conditions of his life. Again, if 
there are dominant social forces, they will undoubtedly act 
so as to check the spread of views inimical to them; but it is 
quite another thing to say that they determine the whole 
intellectual history of the period, that they even successfully 
repress “heretical” views, let alone prevent them from arising 
in the first place. Marxists will argue, of course, that along 
with the ruling forces have to be considered the rising revolu- 
tionary forces; but, apart from the question of the relation 
of these forces in a social complex, it is still not true that 
the two together completely determine either the origin or the 
fate of “ideas” (views). However, the main point is that, in 
any case, an account of how views arise is not an account of 
their truth, any more than, in general, an account of a thing’s 
origin is an account of the thing; and thus an exposition of 
the social influences on philosophic thought is not philosophy 
and can settle no philosophical problem. And, while it is 
suggested by the above quotation, it is made still more evident 
in Engels’s main “philosophical” work, which was approved 
by Marx (the “Anti-Dihring”; partly translated into English 
under the title “Landmarks of Scientific Socialism”), that this 
distinction has not been kept clear. The illogical conception 
of relative truth, of a truth which is appropriate to a given 
period or social system or to a particular way of living within 
such a system, is embraced, with very damaging effects on 
Marxist theory in general. 

The theory of relative truth receives its classic refutation 
in Plato’s Theetetus, where it is shown that, in the very 
formulation of a supposedly relative truth, the relativist is 
presenting something as an absolute truth. If I say “X is 
true for me”, then I am saying that X’s being true for me is 
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an absolute fact; and the same applies to any other attempted 
formulation of the relative. Every statement that can be 
made raises an issue of fact, the question is always whether 
X is or is not Y, and if such an expression as “true for me” 
had any meaning at all, it would not mean a special kind of 
truth, a peculiar way of being the case, but it would mean a 
certain predicate which might or might not belong, in a 
matter of fact way, to a given subject. Sometimes “true for 
me” is used as meaning “believed by me”, and in that case the 
question of fact is raised as to what I believe and what I do 
not believe—this not affecting the further fact that what I 
believe is sometimes not true. But, even so, the expression 
“true for me” is a confused one; it covers an attempt to 
evade the issue, to claim a kind of personal truth for my 
beliefs, in spite of the facts. The fundamental criticism of 
such relativism, then, is that in trying to evade the issue of 
fact, the relativist is himself presenting an issue of fact (a 
proposition which must be adjudged true or false). 

This criticism applies to the arguments of Engels, who, 
besides confusing questions of fact with questions of our 
discovering fact, takes the historical character of things (a 
character which he admits to be absolute) as an argument 
against their absoluteness. Thus in his “Feuerbach” (pp. 
41, 42) he says: “Truth, which it is the province of philosophy 
to recognise, was no longer, according to Hegel, a collection 
of ready-made dogmatic statements, which once discovered 
must only be thoroughly learned; truth lay now in the process 
of knowledge itself, in the long historical development of 
learning, which climbs from lower to ever higher heights of 
knowledge, without ever reaching the point of so-called 
absolute truth, where it can go no further, where it has 
nothing more to look forward to, except to fold its hands in 
its lap and contemplate the absolute truth already gained.” 
Now there is in the conception of absolute truth nothing at 
all to suggest that anyone will ever know all truths. But 
not only does Engels imply in speaking of “the process of 
knowledge itself” that the recognition of that process is 
absolutely: correct; he also passes over the fact that the 
“development of learning” takes place by successive assertions 
that something is the case and that we cannot speak of having 
reached a greater “height of knowledge” without implying 
that we now know something which we did not know before 
or about which we were wrong before. The very process in 
question, then, is a process in assertions, some of which are 
true, and some false, in a quite unambiguous sense. 

Further, there is nothing in the recognition of process.to 
suggest doubts as to absolute truth; in saying that a certain 
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process occurs, we are saying that it absolutely occurs and 
that one phase of it absolutely gives place to another. Engels 
goes on to say that the dialectic philosophy he espouses 
“destroyed all theories of absolute truth, and of an absolute 
state of humanity corresponding with them. In face of it 
nothing final, absolute or sacred exists, it assigns mortality 
indiscriminately, and nothing can exist before it save the 
unbroken process of coming into existence and passing away, 
the endless passing from the lower to the higher, the mere 
refiection of which in the brain of the thinker it is. It has 
indeed also a conservative side, it recognises the suitability of 
a given condition of knowledge and society for its time and 
conditions, but only so far. This conservatism of this 
philosophical view is relative, its revolutionary character is 
absolute, the only absolute which it allows to exist.” But 
here again it is clear that Engels is making absolute asser- 
tions at every point, and that the fact that nothing lasts for 
ever does not affect the fact that it absolutely exists, abso- 
lutely has or has not a given character, at a given time. 


The assertion by Engels that “historicity” is itself 
absolute is a belated and partial recognition of the absolute- 
ness of the assertions he is making. In his “Anti-Dihring” 
(“Landmarks”, Part I, ch. VI: “Eternal Truths”), he admits 
that there are a number of “truths of the last instance’— 
e.g., “that twice two is four, that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles, that Paris is in France, that a 
man will die of hunger if he does not receive food”—though 
they are neither so many nor so important as “realists” like 
Dihring have supposed. But when Engels goes on to indicate 
truths of other sorts, he is quite unable to make good his 
distinction of the absolute from the relative. Thus, he says 
(p. 121), in the field of living organisms, “the changes and 
causalities are so complex that not only does the solution of 
each question bring about the rise of an unlimited number of 
new questions, but the solution of each of these separate new 
questions depends upon years, frequently centuries, of inves- 
tigation and can then be only partially completed.” This is 
quite irrelevant to the question of truth; how long it will 
take people to find out something, or how many other things 
they will not then have found out, does not affect the fact 
that what they do find out is something that is absolutely the 
case. Again, if “there are frequently discoveries like that of 
the cell which compel us to entirely revise all hitherto firmly 
established truth of the last instance in biology and to lay 
numbers of such truths aside for good and all”, and if, on the 
side of social history, “when the intimate relations existing 
between a social and a political phenomenon come to be 
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recognised, it is not, as a rule, perceived until the conditions 
are actually on the way to decay”, and even if we could admit 
that “Knowledge is therefore entirely relative, since it is 
limited to a given people and a given epoch, and their nature 
under transitory social and political forms, when it examines 
relations and forms conclusions”’—still this is all concerned 
with conditions of knowing, how we come to beliefs and how 
we may be led to give them up, and does not at all affect the 
question of truth. Incidentally, if only a given people at a 
given time can know certain things, this is not an argument 
for the “relativity” of knowing any more than of what is 
known; it merely shows that knowing has conditions. But 
it is worth noting that Engels presumes himself to be able 
to transcend historical limitations and to lay down a 
historical correlation which is absolute and not relative to 
his own epoch. 


There is not, then, in his attempted distinctions, the 
slightest indication of what a “relative truth” might be. 
When he goes on to give a detailed example, the weakness of 
his theory is completely exposed. “Let us take, for example, 
the well-known Boyle’s law, according to which, the tempera- 
ture remaining the same, the volume of gas varies as the 
pressure to which it is subjected. Regnault discovered that 
this law does not apply in certain cases. If he had been a 
realist-philosopher he would have been obliged to say, ‘Boyle’s 
law is mutable, therefore it does not possess absolute truth, 
therefore it is untrue, therefore it is false’. He would thus 
have made a greater error than that which was latent in 
Boyle’s law, his little particle of truth would have drowned 
in a flood of error; he would in this way have elaborated his 
correct result into an error compared with which Boyle’s 
law with its particle of error fastened to it would have 
appeared as the truth. Regnault, scientist as he was, did not 
trouble himself with such childish performances. He inves- 
tigated further and found that Boyle’s law is only approxi- 
mately correct, having no validity in the case of gases which 
can be made liquid by pressure when the pressure approaches 
the point where liquefaction sets in. Boyle’s law therefore is 
shown only to be true within specific bounds. But is it 
absolute, a final truth of last instance within specific bounds? 
No physicist would say so. He would say that it is correct 
for certain gases and within certain limits of pressure and 
temperature, and even then within these somewhat narrow 
limits he would not exclude the possibility of a still narrower 
limitation or change in application as the result of further 
investigation” (pp. 125, 126). To which we could add, “and 
even then he would not exclude the possibility of a still 
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narrower limitation”, and so on until he did not exclude the 
possibility of there being nothing left of Boyle’s law. 

This reductio ad absurdum is the result of Engels’s 
evasion, of his attempt to hold that Boyle’s law both is and 
is not shown to be “true within specific bounds”. But that 
phrase means nothing. The realist would be right in saying 
that Boyle’s law has been shown to be false; and the most 
that Engels can say is that something like it is true. Boyle 
asserts that all gases have the property X; Regnault shows 
that this is false, but that all gases within specific bounds 
have the property X. In other words, a different proposition 
is true, not relatively but absolutely; it is not that a certain 
proposition has limited truth but that a limited subject has, 
absolutely, a certain predicate. And, whatever Engels may 
say about “further limitation”, he must admit, as an absolute 
fact, that some gases under some conditions have the property 
X or he must say, as he does not wish to do, that Boyle was 
quite wrong about gases. Supposing, then, that there is a 
limitation A to be applied to Boyle’s law, #.e., that all A-gases, 
and only those, are X, then if we believed that all gases are 
X, as Boyle said, we should not, in spite of the falsity of that 
belief, go wrong in our conclusions so long as all the gases 
we dealt with in our investigations happened to be A-gases. 
The false belief would lead to true conclusions as far as we 
went, and so would be wseful. That is the most that can be 
meant by relative or approximate truth, but the fact remains 
that the conclusions themselves are taken as absolutely true, 
and the so-called relative truth is, in the same sense, absolutely 
false. 

Lenin, who follows Engels closely in all his theories, 
equally fails to show how the same theory can find room for 
absolute and relative truths or how any sense whatever can 
be attached to the expression “relative truth”. Thus he says 
(“Materialism and Empirio-Criticism”, p. 107) that “from the 
standpoint of modern materialism, or Marxism, the relative 
limits of our approximation to the cognition of the objective, 
absolute truth are historically conditioned; but the existence 
of this truth is unconditioned, as well as the fact that we are 
continually approaching it. . . . Every ideology is historic- 
ally conditioned, but it is unconditionally true that to every 
scientific theory (as distinct from religion), there corresponds 
an objective truth, something absolutely so in nature.” But 
the fact that an “ideology” is historically conditioned tells us 
nothing as to its truth. Historical conditions, let us say, 
cause A to believe X; in that case, the discussion of what 
has affected A is quite distinct from the discussion of X— 
though, indeed, either discussion can go on only by the making 
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of unqualified assertions of fact. Lenin continues: “You will 
say that this distinction between relative and absolute truth is 
indefinite. And I will reply that it is sufficiently indefinite 
to prevent science from becoming dogmatic, in the bad sense 
of the word, from becoming dead, frozen, ossified; but it is 
at the same time sufficiently ‘definite’ to preclude us from 
espousing any brand of fideism or agnosticism, from embracing 
the sophistry and philosophical idealism of the followers of 
Hume and Kant. Here is a boundary which you have not 
noticed, and not having noticed it, you have fallen into the 
mire of reactionary philosophy. It is the boundary between 
dialectical materialism and relativism.” But actually no 
distinction of any kind has been indicated; it has been said 
that some things are historically conditioned, and that some 
things are unconditionally true, but nothing has been gaid to 
show that these are not the very same things. The only 
relevant distinction is that between absolute truth and 
absolute falsity. 

Lenin admits this distinction when he says (p. 104), “If 
you are not in a position to maintain that the proposition 
‘Napoleon died on May 5, 1821’ is false, then you are prac- 
tically acknowledging that it is true. If you do not assert 
that it can be refuted in the future, then you are acknowledg- 
ing this truth to be eternal.” But he still finds it possible 
to say that whereas, for Bogdanov, “the recognition of the 
relativity of our knowledge excludes the least admission of 
absolute truth, for Engels absolute truth is made up of rela- 
tive truths”. He does not attempt to show, however, and he 
could not show, what relative truths make up the absolute 
truth “Napoleon died on May 5, 1821”, and how they make it 
up. It is to the credit of Engels and Lenin that they recognise 
that there are absolute truths, but they become involved in 
shifts and subterfuges when they try to combine this with 
the false view that there are relative truths. 

A word may here be said about the views of Engels on 
moral truths; for, though the logical position is precisely the 
same, the moral question is so frequently raised and is found, 
in many quarters, so compelling an argument for relativity, 
that it is worth while showing the hollowness of Engels’s 
arguments in this connection also. “From people to people, 
from age to age, there have been such changes in the ideas 
of good and evil that these concepts are contradictory in 
different periods and among different peoples. But someone 
may remark, ‘Good is still not evil and evil is not good; if 
good and evil are confused all morality is abolished, and each 
may do what he will’. When the rhetoric is stripped away this 
is the opinion of Herr Dihring. But the matter is not to be 
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disposed of so easily. If things were as easy as that there 
would be no dispute about good and evil. Everybody would 
know what was good and what was evil. How is it to-day, 
however? What system of ethics is preached to us to-day?” 
Having mentioned a number of systems, Christian, bourgeois 
and proletarian, Engels proceeds: “Which is the true one? 
No single one of them, regarded as a finality, but that system 
assuredly possesses the most elements of truth which promises 
the longest duration, which, existent in the present, is also 
involved in the revolution of the future, the proletarian” 
(“Landmarks”, p. 127). 

So the greatest truth is possessed by that which is longest 
believed! No less curious than this type of proof is the 
inference, from disagreements about good and evil, that the 
distinction between the two is not absolute—in other words, 
that the disagreement is not about anything at all. It is 
obvious that Engels himself has no clear conception of morals; 
indeed, he goes on to show that he thinks of a moral position 
as expressed in commandments like “Thou shalt not steal’. 
Now, if good means commanded and evil means forbidden, 
then, since different people command and forbid different 
things, it will appear that good and evil vary and that the 
same thing can be both good and evil. But what comes of 
the “disagreements” referred to? If A says “I command X” 
and B says “I forbid X”, they are making statements which | 
may both be true. It does not appear, then, what Engels 
could mean by “contradictory” moral concepts or by “an 
advance made in morals as a whole”. In fact, his confusion 
rests in an ambiguous conception of good—in the relational 
sense of being wanted or commanded, and algo in the sense 
of a positive quality of certain things. It is the prevalence of 
this unnoticed ambiguity, this confusion of quality and 
relation (a confusion which also comes out in Engels’s 
reference to a passage from “lower” to “higher’’), that is at 
the root of relativism in ethics. 

We come now to the next important division of our 
subject. The theory of relative trutk is connected in Marxist 
philosophy with a representational’ theory of knowledge; it 
is supposed that “our ideas” correspond to a greater or less 
degree with the “external reality” which has produced them 
in our minds. As Dietzgen puts it (quoted by Lenin, p. 106), 
“How can a picture ‘conform’ with its model? Approximately 
it can. Whac picture worth the name does not agree approxi- 
mately’ with its object? Every portrait is more or legs of a 
likeness: But to be altogether alike, quite the same ag the 
original—what a monstrous idea! We can only know nature 
and her parts relatively, since even a part, though only a 
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relation of nature, possesses again the characteristics of the 
Absolute, the nature of the All-Existence which cannot be 
exhausted by knowledge.” And, as Lenin reminds us (p. 195) 
in his polemic against the symbolists, “Engels speaks neither of 
symbols nor of hieroglyphs, but of copies, photographs, images, 
mirror-reflections of things”. There is no reason, of course, why 
this copy-theory should be combined, as Dietzgen combines it, 
with the perfectly correct admission that we never know “all 
about” any given thing; and there is nothing in the latter fact 
to suggest that the knowledge we do have is relative. But the 
copy-theory is completely false, as was clearly shown by 
Berkeley, whom Lenin discusses extensively without noticing 
this fact. Berkeley argues that, in order to show that “an 
idea” is a good or bad copy of “an external thing”, we should 
have to know them both and compare them—but, of course, 
if we can know external things directly, then the whole 
picture-theory collapses. Actually, this realist line is not 
the one adopted by Berkeley; he goes on, indeed, to argue 
that our sensations represent acts of will in minds outside 
our own, though he certainly claims that we have some direct 
knowledge of acts of that kind, viz., in our own minds. But 
he has still shown the untenability of a representational 
theory, and the only way out is to admit a direct knowledge 
of actual things and to reject the whole theory of ideas. 
Engels, whom Lenin here as elsewhere wholeheartedly 
supports, takes a curious way out of the difficulty. He refers 
(“Historical Materialism”, pp. 6, 7) to the agnostic who, while 
admitting that “all our knowledge is based upon the informa- 
tion imparted to us by our senses”, asks “How do we know 
that our senses give us correct information of the objects we 
perceive through them?” and “proceeds to inform us that, 
whenever he speaks of objects or their qualities, he does in 
reality not mean these objects and qualities, of which he 
cannot know anything for certain, but merely the impressions 
which they have produced on his senses”. (It may be 
remarked in passing, in accordance with Berkeley’s argument, 
that the agnostic could not even say that “they”, viz., what 
Engels calls “objects”, are the causes of the representations or 
that there are any external causes at all—these points being 
actually made by Hume.) “Now”, Engels goes on, “this line 
of reasoning is undoubtedly hard to beat by mere argumenta- 
tion. But before there was argumentation, there was action. 
Im Anfang war die That. And human action had solved the 
difficulty long before human ingenuity invented it. The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. From the moment we turn 
to our own use these objects, according to the qualities we 
perceive in them, we put to an infallible test the correctness 
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or otherwise of our sense-perceptions. If these perceptions 
have been wrong, then our estimate of the use to which an 
object can be turned must also be wrong, and our attempt 
must fail. But if we succeed in accomplishing our aim, if 
we find that the object does agree with our idea of it, and 
does answer the purpose we intended it for, then that is 
positive proof that our perception of it and its qualities, so 
far, agree with reality outside ourselves.” And Lenin, com- 
menting (p. 83) on the above passage, remarks: “The 
materialist theory, then, the theory of reflection of objects by 
our mind, is here presented with perfect clearness: things 
exist outside of us. Our perceptions and representations are 
their images. The verification of these images, the distinction 
of true and false images, is given by practice.” 


But Engels has not shown how there could be any verifi- 
cation or falsification, any agreement or disagreement 
between one known entity (whether we call it “object” or 
“jdea”) and another. Either he has to admit direct know- 
ledge of things and thus uproot the representational theory; 
or he has to take the view of Locke and Berkeley that “our 
idea” at any given time is just what we “have in mind” at 
that time—and so, while at a different time we naturally 
have something different in mind, no question of verification 
or falsification, and no issue as to something beyond our ideas, 
arises. That there are agreements and disagreements is due 
to the fact that what we have in mind at any time is that 
something is the case; #.¢., something is taken as being an 
independent occurrence and not as “representing” one. Even 
if we were aware of something called a “representation”, we 
should be aware of it as occurring, and there would be no 
question of that occurrence meaning any other occurrence— 
or of its being less “objective”, less the case, than any other 
occurrence. Thus the Marxists, just like Berkeley, neglect 
the proposition (the statement of fact) as the object of any 
knowledge whatever, and, in taking their departure from 
“ideas”, are unable logically to arrive at propositions and 
thus to have any coherent theory. 

It is commonly supposed that a “correspondence” or 
representational theory is required to account for error, but 
what has been said indicates that it does not do so. If we 
have an “idea” which is unlike a thing, we are not in error 
unless we think the idea is like the thing, and in that case the 
thing as much as the idea is an immediate object to the mind; 
i.e., the position is exactly as when we consider the likeness 
or unlikeness of two things, and no question of “ideas” arises. 
Engels is quite right in believing that the explanation of 
error is to be found in the practical character of knowing, i.e., 
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its occurrence as part of our manipulations of things, our 
demands that X should be Y, and the illusory satisfaction of 
some demands, our satisfaction that X is Y when actually it 
is not. A subsequent dissatisfaction, a falsified expectation, 
may then show us that We were mistaken (though, of course, 
it is also possible for us to have a second illuscry satisfaction, 
as well as to be disappointed through supposing that what 
we wanted has not come to pass when actually it has). But 
such discoveries would not be possible unless we were dealing 
all the time with actual things; there could, as has been 
shown, be no way of “correcting” one idea by another, even 
if we could regard a corrected idea as any more actual than 
an uncorrected idea or any more capable of leading us beyond 
ideas. 

Also, the fact that we get our knowledge, or make our 
mistakes, in the course of our demanding, is no reason for 
confusing the issues themselves (the propositions asserted) 
with our activity in raising these issues, as is done by Marx 
in the celebrated “Theses on Feuerbach”, e.g., in the first when 
he says that the reality should be conceived as human sense- 
activity or “praxis”, and again in the last—“Philosophers 
have only interpreted the world differently, but the point is 
to change it”. For, although it may be in acting on things 
(leaving aside for the moment the question of “the world’) 
that we get our knowledge of them, the theoretical point is 
what is the case, not how we know it or what we are going to 
do, or have done, about it. It is understood, of course, that 
there can be a theory of our activities as well as of anything 
else, but this theory consists of assertions of what we actually 
do and not of the activities that were needed to find out what 
we actually do. That Marx remained committed to the repre- 
sentational theory with all its defects is shown in his state- 
ment, in the preface to the second edition of “Capital”, that 
on his view, as opposed to Hegel’s, “the ideal is nothing else 
than the material world reflected by the human mind and 
translated into forms of thought”. What these “forms of 
thought” can be except assertions of what is actually the case 
in the “material world” Marx does not indicate, but no more 
than Engels could he make a bridge between “thought” and 
“matter” once they had been separated. 

Lenin, as we saw, speaks approvingly of Engels’s criterion 
of “practice”, but he too is unable to show how we can “find” 
that an object does or does not agree with our idea of it unless 
we have a way of knowing the object otherwise than by having 
an idea of it—in which case the “idea” becomes simply a 
different object, and just as much of a thing ag the former. 
In trying to make the bridge, indeed, Lenin offers a variety of 
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explanations, without appearing to be aware of their variety. 
He recognises that we cannot infer the existence of what is 
not “sensation” from the existence of “sensation”, but he 
does not see that the only way out is to deny sensation—as 
copy or representative of “external reality”. Hence he adopts 
a curious dual theory of knowledge, whereby we are presented 
at one and the same time with a sensation and a source of the 
sensation—though it is not explained how we know which is 
which, or why, if everything we know is of the form “A reflects 
B”, we should regard B as having any more of an “objective 
existence” than A. 

In considering the theory of Mach, Lenin says (pp. 101, 
102) : “We ask whether or not objective reality is assumed as 


given us, when we see red or perceive hard. . . . If one 
holds that it is not given, then he is relapsing, together with 
Mach, into subjectivism and agnosticism. . . . If one holds 


that it is given, then a certain philosophical doctrine neces- 
sarily follows. Such a doctrine has long since been worked 
out, namely, materialism. Matter is a philosophic category 
which refers to the objective reality given to man in his 
sensations—a reality which is copied, photographed and 
reflected by our sensations, but which exists independently of 
them.” The doctrine of realism is, however, opposed to both 
these views; it asserts that we do not “see red or perceive 
hard” but perceive a red or a hard thing, and it denies that 
“a philosophic category” is either necessary or sufficient to 
help us over from alleged “sensations” to things. And, as 
before, if we did perceive a “sensation”, we should perceive 
it as a thing and we should not “assume as given” the gub- 
stantiality of some other thing which served it as a “source”. 


Lenin appears not to see the difference between the 
statements which he juxtaposes (p. 100), “We recognise the 
objective reality which is given us in experience” (which can 
only mean that we recognise what we perceive as things) and 
“we recognise an objective and independent source of our 
sensations”; or again (p. 116) between “Matter is that which, 
acting upon our sense-organs, produces sensation” and 
“matter is the objective reality, given to us in sensation”. The 
distinction between the two senses of “sensation”, as the 
knowing of a thing and as a copy of a thing (a copy which 
somehow is not itself a thing but is produced in us by a 
thing), is one of the important contributions to philosophy 
made by modern realism; but it is a contribution rendered 
possible by Berkeley’s refusal to accept the “dual” knowledge 
of Locke, even if he retained the relative object, the “idea”, 
instead of the independent object, the thing. In his endeavour 
to escape Berkeley’s devastating criticism, Lenin not only 
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has to equivocate as above but he has to say (p. 93) that 
“each one of us has observed innumerable times the simple and 
palpable transformation of the ‘thing-in-itself? into the 
‘thing-for-us’. This transformation is cognition”; i.e., he has 
to say that we have observed the uncognised becoming cognised 
—a position comparable to that which he attributes (p. 125) 
to Feuerbach: “Feuerbach recognises the objectivity of 
natural law, of causality, reflected only approximately by 
human conceptions of order, law and so forth”, i.e., Feuerbach 
recognises more than he recognises—unless he is more than 
human! The bridge is still unbuilt. 

Similarly, when Lenin says (p. 101) that “in truth the 
Machians are subjectivists and agnostics, for they do not 
sufficiently trust the evidence of our sense-organs and are 
inconsistent in their sensationalism. They do not recognise 
objective reality as the source of our sensations. They do 
not see in sensations the true copy of this objective reality, 
thus coming into direct contradiction with natural science 
and opening the way to fideism” (the substitution of faith for 
knowledge), he does not see that, unless he drops all this talk 
about sources, copies and the like, he himself is closing the 
door to “objective reality” and opening the door to fideism. 
For it is only by an act of faith that we can say that “our 
sensations” copy objective reality, and we have as much (and 
as little) right to say with Berkeley that mind is the source 
of our sensations as to say that it is matter; we could not 
in fact say either, because we know the relation “being a 
source of” (like the relation “copying’”’) only as a relation 
between perceived things. For this essential part of modern 
realistic doctrine the way was prepared by Kant, who, in 
spite of his confused theory of things themselves, recognised 
causality as a relation holding between phenomena, i.¢., the 
things we perceive, recognised also that it is of such things 
that laws of nature hold, as against Locke’s theory that 
these laws apply to the sources of “ideas”, i.e., to something 
lying behind what we perceive. Yet the Marxists regard Kant 
as being further removed from an objectivist position than 
Locke, and Lenin (pp. 163, 164) treats the recognition of the 
“thing-in-itself” as an inconsistent concession on Kant’s part 
to materialism and even to “naive realism”. The difficulty is 
not solved by denying “a radical difference between the thing- 
in-itself and the phenomenon”, and leaving a relative difference 
on the lines of the dual theory of knowledge, but by denying 
any distinction whatever and maintaining that what Kant 
calls “phenomena” are things themselves and that the con- 
ditions under which they fall are conditions of existence and 
not mere conditions of cognition. 
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The case is parallel to Marx’s misinterpretation of Hegel, 
in the preface above referred to, where it is made to appear 
that Hegel regarded nature as reflecting “ideas” in the Lockian 
sense—though certainly the notion of reflection disfigures the 
Hegelian theory as it does the Marxist. This running back 
to Locke, which confuses all the Marxist accounts of the 
history of philosophy, is due not merely to Marx’s undue pre- 
occupation with the “philosophers” of the French enlighten- 
ment who followed Locke, but also to the fact that the dual 
theory of knowledge goes with a dual theory of reality, a theory 
of self-subsistence as opposed to relative existence, of “matter” 
as an ultimate reality or object of faith—an animistic theory 
whereby, as Eastman indicates (in his excellent pamphlet, 
“The Last Stand of Dialectical Materialism”), the Marxists 
were able to persuade themselves that the universe was on 
their side—in short, an idealist doctrine, since idealism con- 
sists in recognising some Absolute (some bearer of capitals), 
whether we proceed to call it Mind or Matter or The Great 
Unknown. (It should be noted that Eastman regards the 
animistic character of Marxism as coming out in its taking 
a characteristic of the human mind, viz., purposive action, as 
what is ultimate in things. But the position is logically the 
same, however we describe the “ultimate reality”; because 
any ultimate must be taken as the “animating principle” of 
what is not ultimate, and our recognition of what is ultimate 
guarantees that we are “in tune with” it.) 


It is to Lenin’s credit that he brings these questions into 
sharp relief, and makes it impossible for anyone styling himself 
a Marxist to evade the logical issues. Thus he continually 
insists, following Engels, that there are two and only two 
fundamental tendencies in philosophy, materialism and 
idealism, and that any serious thinker must choose his side. 
“Starting from sensations”, he says (p. 99), “it is theoretically 
possible to follow the line of subjectivism which leads to 
solipsism (‘bodies are complexes or combinations of 
sensations’), or to follow the line of objectivism which leads to 
materialism (sensations are images of objects in the external 
world). The first viewpoint gives us agnosticism, and if we 
push it a little further, subjective idealism—for which there 
cannot be any objective truth. The second viewpoint gives 
us materialism, for which the recognition of the objective 
truth is essential.” So (p. 20) he derides Valentinoy, who 
considers kinship with Berkeley’s views “no crime”, with the 
remark “To confound two _ irreconcilable fundamental 
divisions in philosophy—really, what ‘crime’ is there?” In 
effect he agrees with Hume that Berkeley’s arguments “admit 
of no answer and produce no conviction”—no conviction, i.e., 
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in one who has chosen the materialist, the proletarian, side. 
But, of course, it is not true that the arguments of Berkeley 
admit of no answer (apart from the dogmatic assertion, 
“Matter exists”); it is not true that it is “theoretically 
possible” to proceed from the recognition of sensations to 
solipsism or agnosticism or the denial of objective truth; for 
the recognition of anything is the recognition of the objective 
truth of certain propositions, of actual facts, it is the recog- 
nition of complex occurrences, and only this understanding 
of the proposition, which Berkeley like any other philosopher 
has to use, can solve the philosophical problem—it cannot be 
solved by the postulation of any philosophical “essence”, 
whether mind or matter. 


That is the position of realism; if there are sensations, 
they exist objectively or as a matter of fact; if there are 
minds they exist as a matter of fact or have objective reality ; 
and nothing can “exist more than”, more objectively than, 
more essentially than, anything else. “Engels”, says Lenin 
(p. 14), “sees this fundamental distinction” between 
materialists and idealists, “that while to the materialists 
nature is primary and spirit secondary, to the idealists the 
reverse is the case”. To the realist, however, no such dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary reality is possible, 
and minds are as “natural” as stones and trees. One thing 
that may possibly be meant by saying that (to take the more 
usual formulation) matter is prior to mind, is that other 
things existed at a time when minds did not exist. On that 
line Lenin (p. 60) quotes from Feuerbach the statement that 
“Natural science necessarily shows us, at least in its present 
state, that there was a time when conditions were not fit for 
the existence of man, when nature, the earth, was not yet the 
object of the human eye and mind, when, consequently, nature 
was absolutely devoid of any trace of a human being.” But 
natural science could not show us anything of the kind unless 
it had been recognised, prior to that demonstration, thgt 
minds and non-minds exist equally now. No amount of 
natural science can affect the logical fact that at any time 
there exist a heterogeneity of things, and so we are no nearer 
discovering what the mysterious “matter” or primary reality is. 


In answer to the contention that modern science is 
bringing about the “disappearance” of matter (i.¢., its dis- 
appearance from physical theory—though, in any case, science 
is not competent to settle a logical question), Lenin says 
(p. 220) that “the sole ‘property’ of matter—with the recog- 
nition of which materialism is vitally concerned—is the 
property of being objective reality, of existing outside of our 
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cognition”. But objective reality, existence independently 
of being known, is characteristic of minds as of other things, 
and so, as far as Lenin has shown, mind might be matter. 
Moreover, he had previously quoted with approval, from 
Engels’s criticism of Dihring (“Landmarks”, p. 66), the con- 
tention that “The unity of the universe does not consist in 
its existence, although its existence is a presumption of its 
unity, since it must first exist before it can be a unit. Existence 
beyond the boundary line of our horizon is an open question. 
The real unity of the universe consists in its materiality, 
and this is established, not by a pair of juggling phrases but 
by means of a long and difficult development of philosophy and 
natural science.” The fact is that Engels and Lenin cannot 
say what “materiality” is, i.e., what is their primary reality; 
they can only say, arbitrarily, that it is not mind. A doctrine 
of a primary reality certainly leads to a monism (or doctrine 
of “the unity of the universe’), but, in doing so, it makes 
science impossible. 

This was the position established by Parmenides, the first 
avowed monist, in the early fifth century, p.c. He showed 
that, if we accept such an all-inclusive reality, we must deny 
everything else. A monist must deny all change and all 
differentiation; the One can have no history and no parts. 
For to say that it has a part is to assert the existence of 
the situation “X is a part of the One”, to assert, i.e., the equal 
presence of X and the One in this situation and thus to take 
the One as simply one thing among others and no longer the 
totality of things. It is not true, as Burnet suggests, that a 
solution may be found by passing from a corporeal monism to 
an incorporeal monism; the One, however it may be char- 
acterised (strictly speaking it cannot be characterised at all, 
and thus the position of Parmenides, like that of Berkeley, 
can be refuted by a consideration of the plurality involved 
in the proposition—in any assertion or theory), is incompatible 
with history and plurality; and the only resort is the assertion 
of a thorough-going pluralism, the denial of a “universe” or 
totality of things, and the recognition of the existence 
anywhere and at any time of a heterogeneity of things, things 
of various characters of which “materiality”, if it is a character 
at all (t.e., if it does mean more than existence), is only one. 

Monism, then, fails as a philosophical theory, whether 
the One is regarded, with Hegel, as mental or, with the 
Marxists, as material; in any case, it commits us to a denial 
of history and the facts of experience, and renders meaningless 
whatever character is attributed to it. But, like Hegel, the 
Marxists have proposed to preserve both the facts and “the 
unity of the universe” by introducing the contradiction 
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between them into the “universe” itself; they give it a history 
by making “contradiction” the actual moving-force of its 
development. Thus we have the “dialectic”, which Marx said 
he had freed from the mystification of Hegel, but which is as 
much of a mystification in the one theory as in the other. 
Dihring is right, of course, notwithstanding Engels’s castiga- 
tion of him, in holding that there can be no contradiction in 
reality. If two propositions contradict one another, that 
indicates that one of the two is false, that in one of them 
what is asserted is not the case; and it is only by means of 
ambiguity or plain error that either Hegelians or Marxists 
have made it appear that contradictories can both be actual 
facts. 

Engels attacks Dihring’s statement that “there are no 
contradictions in things” by saying: “This statement will have 
for people of average common sense the same self-evident 
truth as to say that straight cannot be crooked nor crooked 
straight. But the differential calculus shows in spite of all 
the protests of common sense that under certain conditions 
straight and crooked are identical, and reaches thereby a 
conclusion which is not in harmony with the common sense 
view of the absurdity of there being any identity between 
straight and crooked” (‘“Landmarks”, p. 150). The calculus 
is certainly a curious instrument in the hands of Engels; but 
the most that could be meant by saying that it shows that 
“ander certain conditions straight and crooked are identical” 
is that some straight things are crooked. Now, if this is true, 
it means that the commonsense view that “straight cannot 
be crooked”, i.e., no straight things are crooked, is false; it 
does not mean that straightness and crookedness are at once 
compatible and incompatible. Neither calculus nor anything 
else will enable Engels to prove this, which would be a real 
contradiction. 

But the outstanding example, to which Engels 
immediately goes on, is that of motion. ‘Motion is itself a 
contradiction since simple mechanical movement from place 
to place can only accomplish itself by a body being at one 
and the same moment in one place and simultaneously in 
another place, by being in one and the same place and yet 
not there. And motion is just the continuous establishing 
and dissolving the contradiction” (p. 151). Again this is a 
mere misstatement (besides introducing the fresh mystery of 
“dissolving” a contradiction, which appears to mean getting 
back to commonsense consistency, with the suggestion that 
there is something not quite right about a contradiction after 
all). There is a sense in which it may be said that a thing 
is in two places at the same time, if its stretch covers both 
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places, but there is no sense in which it can be said that 
a thing is both at a place and not there. If we seriously 
mean either assertion, we do not mean the other. Engels falls 
into the old Pythagorean confusion about “moments” as 
minimum times at which something can happen; actually, 
moments are the boundaries of durations, and while we can 
say that a thing is at a place wp to a certain moment and 
is not there from that moment (in which case, of course, 
there is no contradiction), we cannot say that it is at a place 
at a moment—it is just the contradiction that would then arise 
that forces us to the other view, and the forcing of this 
conclusion, i.e., of the recognition of the real nature of con- 
tinuity, is the important outcome of Zeno’s “dialectic”. In 
the same way, in his remarks on differentiation and 
integration, Engels commits himself to the conception of the 
“infinitesimally small’, i.e., that which both has and has not 
magnitude, and remains ignorant of the mathematical theory 
of limits which settles the whole question in a positive and 
non-contradictory way. The fact is that, just as in Zeno’s 
paradoxes, the contradiction is between the rationalist 
assumption of the elementary, unitary or primary, and the 
empirical recognition of historical facts; and the solution is 
to reject rationalist assumptions and not attempt to combine 
opposing views in a single theory—just as in the attempt to 
combine “truths of the last instance” and “relative truths”. 

Indeed, it is impossible to be thorough-going with this 
theory of contradictions, for when the upholder of common 
sense says that the “dialectic” theory is false, the dialectician 
has to meet him with perfectly straightforward contradiction 
and say that it is true and that the commonsense view is 
false. Thus Bernstein (cited by Plekhanov; “Fundamental 
Problems of Marxism”, p. 111) is right when he rejects the 
formula “Yes is No and No is Yes”, and Plekhanov is wrong 
when he supports it, even with all the authority of Heraclitus 
(who does not deserve the honour), Hegel and Marx. 
Plekhanov follows Engels on motion, and he deals in a similar 
way with the question of becoming. Now if we imagine that, 
between a thing’s being X and its (previously) not being X, 
there is a period when it is becoming X, then not only shall 
we have to say that in this period it is neither X nor not 
X (which also means that it is both) but we shall be faced 
with the problem of how~>the transition is made between the 
period of absence of X and that in which its absence is its 
presence (the period of its “prabsence”, as we might say), and 
we shall have to invent a further intervening period, and 
so on. In actual fact, then, we have to reject such intervening 
periods altogether, and to recognise, as before, that up to a 
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point the quality was absent and from that point it was 
present. The difficulty of where to draw the line, as in 
Plekhanov’s example of when a man has grown a beard, is 
quite irrelevant here; because as regards any given amount of 
hair, there is a point up to which it is not present and from 
which it is present; and how much hair we call “a beard” is a 
linguistic, not a logical question. There is no greater logical 
difficulty in dealing with the contention of Engels (“Land- 
marks” p. 43) that it is impossible “to fix the precise moment 
of death, for physiology shows that death is not a single and 
sudden event but a very slow process”. Physiology could not 
show this unless it could say when a body is dead and when 
it is not dead, and, if such statements can be correctly made, 
then there is a moment up to which it is not dead and from 
which it is dead. There may be a phase of life which regularly 
ends at that point, a process which we can call “dying”, but 
even so there will still be a point of death. It is interesting 
to note, then, that Engels cannot even state his paradoxes 
coherently. 


Lenin, as usual, goes to the root of the matter and brings 
up (p. 325) the Hegelian contention that the proposition itself 
involves a contradiction. “One’s first impression about the 
judgment”, Hegel is quoted as saying (in the “Logic” from 
the “Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences”), “is the 
independence of the two extremes, the subject and the 
predicate.” However, Hegel goes on, “it shows a strange 
want of observation in the logic-books, that in none of them 
is the fact stated that in every judgment there is such a state- 
ment made as the indwidual is the general, or, still. more 
definitely, the subject is the predicate (for instance, God is 
absolute spirit). No doubt the notions of individuality, 
universality, subject and predicate, are also quite different, 
but it remains none the less true in general that every 
judgment is really a statement of identity.” Lenin rightly 
maintains that the dialectic would have no foundation if it 
could not be shown in this way that contradiction runs through 
everything, though he does not observe that in that case 
nothing is left of even those few absolute truths which Engels 
and he distinguish from relative truths. 

But the attempt to show that the proposition itself is 
contradictory misses the point that contradiction can only 
be between propositions, and betrays the fact that some 
“eggence” prior to the proposition (and thus “unspeakable”) 
has been postulated. As regards the proposition itself, if we 
say, a8 we do, that subject and predicate are distinct, we can 
also say that they are connected; there is no contradiction in 
that. But if we say that they are distinct and also not 
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distinct, we are talking nonsense. There is in fact no identity 
in the case (except that of the “proposed” situation) just as 
there is no “is of identity”—though, if there were, it would 
still be impossible to amalgamate it with another “is. of 
distinction”, and to take the proposition in either sense, just 
as we liked. In making an assertion, then, we are not identi- 
fying different notions; we are saying that a thing of a certain 
sort is at the same time of a certain other sort—and there is 
nothing paradoxical about that. (Incidentally, Lenin hardly 
helps his case by speaking of the “transformation” of the 
particular into the general, which could only mean that some- 
thing particular and not general came to be general and not 
particular. Such mishaps are bound to befall the “materialist” 
when he tries to work with “notions”). 

The whole position being erroneous, then, all the further 
examples of “contradictions” are bound to be erroneous too, 
In speaking (“Landmarks”, p. 98) of “the contradiction 
between the innumerable mass of germs which nature produces 
in such prodigality and the slight number which can manage 
to reach maturity”, Engels indicates no contradiction what- 
ever; the only thing contradicted is the expectation (if anyone 
has it) that all germs will reach maturity, i.e., a person so 
expecting would simply be wrong. When we speak of a 
struggle for existence or of any other struggle, we imply 
that a result which would be reached if a given factor were 
not present in the situation, will not be reached since it is 
present; but again there is no contradiction in that. And 
similarly with the alleged contradictions, of which so much is 
heard, in social affairs. What is shown is not progress by 
contradictions, not the “negation of negation” (of which 
Engels gives so many laughable examples), but simple cause 
and effect, the operation of different factors in the social 
situation, in the ways in which such factors do operate and 
in accordance with the other factors with which they come 
in contact—matters which, if they are known at all, are 
known as unqualified facts. 

Engels asserts (“Landmarks”, p. 183) that “the produc- 
tive forces of the modern capitalistic mode of production as 
well as the system of distribution based upon it are in glaring 
contradiction to the mode of production itself and to such a 
degree that a revolution in the modes of production and 
distribution must take place which will abolish all class 
differences or the whole of modern society will fall”. But 
there is still no contradiction here. Engels recognises ag a 
fact the present coexistence of a number of social forces; he 
maintains that they cannot continue to coexist—a conclusion 
he can have reached only by specific consideration of social 
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processes, of how the forces in question do work; and he 
considers that the outcome will be of one or other of two 
forms, thus showing uncertainty as to the existence or mode 
of operation of certain further forces. All this is positive, 
not “dialectical”, theory. So when Marx (“Capital”; quoted 
by Engels, p. 168) declares that “Capitalism becomes an 
impediment to the methods of production developed with and 
under it. The concentration of the means of production and 
the organisation of labour reach a point where they come into 
collision with their capitalist covering. It is broken. The 
hour of capitalist private property strikes. The expropriators 
are expropriated”, he. is asserting that recognisable social 
forces operate in recognisable ways; he is making a social 
prediction, drawing a conclusion from given premises; he is 
not exhibiting the “negation of negation”, not showing, i.e., 
that all processes are divisible into three phases of which the 
first and third share some character not possessed by the 
second. And even if that were the case, it would not show 
(as Engels himself naively indicates) that there is only one 
way of “negating the negation”, only one possible third phase 
after a given first and second; and it most emphatically would 
not show that the third is the first “raised to a higher power”, 
a Hegelism which means nothing at all as a description of an 
actual occurrence. 

In fact, any specific prediction must be based on the 
operation of specific forces and has no basis in any general 
conception of “the universe”, of a whole reality which some- 
how manages to reach “higher” and “higher” forms. The 
history of society is the history of certain specific activities 
going on in a certain environment which in turn is further 
environed, and so on. This pluralistic position does not show 
that correct prediction is impossible. Our predictions must 
be based not only on a knowledge of certain “general laws” 
but on the recognition of certain “collocations”, and we are 
capable of being wrong about each of these—about the way in 
which things we know act, and about what other things they 
will come in contact with. For there is no contradiction in 
the fact that the same thing will act differently under 
different conditions, though we can know this only by recog- 
nising such forms of action, by believing that they (absolutely) 
take place—and, of course, by acting on them ourselves. And 
this brings out the point that we are also capable of being 
right about the facts relevant to a certain prediction. The 
general possibility of error or ignorance, then, is nothing 
against our predicting; we do predict, sometimes rightly, and 
we cannot help doing so. Thus if we find, as a fact, that 
capitalism brings about conditions which will themselves 
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bring about the end of capitalism, we do so by observation 
of social activities and not of “the unity of the universe”; we 
do so, indeed, whether we realise it or not, by taking a 
pluralistic or commonsense view of the operations of things. 
And we do so none the less if we find activities of our own 
to be part of the conditions referred to. 

Here we may briefly mention the views of Engels on 
freedom. “Freedom”, he says (“Landmarks”, p. 147), “does 
not consist in an imaginary independence of natural laws but 
in a knowledge of these laws and in the possibility thence 
derived of applying them intelligently to given ends.” But 
he does not tell us on what law the applying is dependent. 
Again in “Feuerbach” (pp. 95, 96) he says that, when 
materialists had turned the dialectic right side up, it “became 
reduced to knowledge of the universal laws of motion—as 
well of the outer world as of the thought of man—two sets 
of laws which are identical as far as matter is concerned but 
which differ as regards expression, in so far as the mind of 
man can employ them consciously, while, in nature and, up 
to now, in human history, for the most part they accomplish 
themselves unconsciously in the form of external necessity, 
through an endless succession of apparent accidents.” But 
what difference it makes to a law when it is “employed 
consciously” (or how it can be differently “expressed”—or 
“reflected”) is something that Engels does not and cannot 
explain—the fact being that minds are different sorts of 
things from non-minds.and thus act in different ways, though 
equally deterministically, while at the same time they have 
features in common with various other things and thus also 
act in common ways. Such ways of acting are not inferrible 
from or reducible to “universal laws of motion”, even under 
the special condition of being “consciously employed”. 

It should be evident that, in spite of the confusions into 
which the leading Marxist philosophers fail, their doctrines 
contain much that is sound. They do recognise the causal 
determination of things, they reject the view that things 
other than minds exist in dependence on minds, and, above all, 
they recognise that all things are events or processes, inter- 
acting with other processes. But the advantages of this 
historical position are lost through the conception of the 
ultimate reality, “matter”, and of a moving totality of things; 
and the development on this basis of a theory of “dialectic” 
which was applied to the workings of society has been a 
serious hindrance to the theoretical consolidation of the 
sound social observations which the Marxist school has made 
and which place that school, with all its defects, far in 
advance of any other body of social thinkers. Again, the 
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doctrine of relative truth (especially in the form of the 
vicious conception of “reflection”) has done untold harm to 
the study of scientific and artistic activity. The confusion 
which these doctrines have wrought comes out most strikingly, 
however, in the teleological conception of society which is 
inherent in the treatment of social history as part of a postu- 
lated “universal history’. On this assumption, the doctrine 
that the proletarian movement has “history” on its side comes 
to mean that it has the wniverse on its side—a doctrine which, 
in spite of the Marxist theophobia (a phobia which leads 
Lenin, in particular, to scent out God in every view to which 
he is opposed), is of an essentially theological or, as Eastman 
Says, an animistic character. Whereas what should be meant 
is that it has society, or the more permanent features of 
society, on its side—a position which, as has been seen, could 
be arrived at only by social observation and not by philosophy. 


It may be argued, in this connection, that such a faith 
in the co-operation of ultimate powers will induce an element 
of fanaticism without which far-reaching social changes 
cannot be brought about; that the belief that things are 
working with them, and that they possess a “truth” from 
which their enemies are debarred, will kindle and keep alight 
men’s revolutionary ardour. No one else, indeed, has stressed 
so much as the Marxists the fact that society does not proceed 
by sweet reasonableness, but they would strongly oppose the 
supposition that an effective social movement must be 
definitely anti-intellectualist in character; and it seems to me 
to be a false view. I should rather contend, in line with what 
I consider to be the only sound theory of ethics, that, as a 
good way of life is one in which productive forces fight for 
- their continuance and extension and in which they are allied 
in their scientific, artistic and industrial manifestations (in the 
progress of what may be broadly called culture or civilisa- 
tion), so the development of a pluralistic or “free-thinking” 
philosophy must harmonise with the general movement for a 
producers’ society, and the latter can only gain from the 
removal of philosophical errors, the rejection of monistic and 
teleological conceptions. “Dialectic”, like any other theory 
postulating an ultimate reality, is necessarily authoritarian 
or “fideist”, to use Lenin’s term; and it is already sufficiently 
obvious that the conception of “contradictions”, of something 
which can both be and not be, is admirably adapted to the 
purposes of an unscrupulous and corrupt leadership. The 
struggle against the corruption of the movement for social 
revolution, for the establishment of a society of producers, is 
thus, in my view, linked with the struggle against “dialectic”. 
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And here a concluding point may be made. Recognising 
the falsity of the theory of relative truth, recognising that 
theory can progress only by the raising of specific issues, by 
the asking of the quite unambiguous question, “Is it true?”, 
we can still see that there is a connection between a man’s 
social views and his philosophical views, and that any 
fetishism, of matter, mind or anything else, is connected with 
the acceptance of some authority, some established social 
power as representative of “the nature of things”. The element 
of fetishism in the philosophy we have examined, then, may 
well be bound up with the fact of its development in a 
capitalistic society, and the persistence of that element may 
be taken as indicating a constant danger of reaction. Indeed, 
recent events in the Communist movement show that this is 
more than a possibility; the cult of Stalin, the fetishism of 
“Socialism in one country”, the neglect of real historical 
processes in the blind belief that “history is on our side”, 
with the collapse of the Communist International in face of 
Hitler as its most striking consequence—these are among 
the more and less important indications of a movement away 
from a producers’ society. But they are not a growth of 
the immediate past alone. The neglect of the real history of 
philosophy in favour of a fancied culmination in “materialism”, 
the attempted fixing for all time of the philosophical errors of 
Engels, the ranking of all the works of the masters as “sacred 
books”—these are phenomena which, in the case especially 
of so able a social thinker as Lenin, must give us pause and 
must show us once for all the untenability of any single-line 
conception of social or philosophical progress. 

It will be a sign of renewed progress, then, when we see 
revolutionists divesting themselves of the idealistic elements 
in their philosophy and embracing a consistent realism. Mean- 
while, it is the philosopher’s business to be realistic, to attack 
idealism wherever he finds it, to consider constantly what is 
the case. In so doing, he will find himself cooperating with 
those, be they few or many, who take a realistic view of 
society. His rejection of idealism will, of course, preserve 
him from any cheaply optimistic expectation of support, and, 
as we have seen, he would be utterly unphilosophical if he 
acquiesced in an idealistic movement in the hope that it would 
give opportunities for being realistic later on—here or nowhere 
is his reality. But he will be strengthened in his task if he 
finds his activity to be part of a producers’ movement, and 
he may even find a measure of encouragement in recent 
setbacks to that movement in that he will no longer be tempted 
to think that it can roll on without him but will rather see 
his intellectual levelling as an integral part of social levelling. 


PROGRESS IN EVOLUTION. 


By P. H. PARTRIDGE. 


Tue first point to be recognised is that every process is 
progressive, if by progress we mean simply development. 
It is, however, an abuse of the terms to identify them in this 
way, and we should be compelled by the facts to recognise 
that only some processes progress. Thus, it is important at 
the outset to oppose that type of theory which assumes evolu- 
tion and progress to be synonymous, and the former to be, 
therefore, a peculiar type of change. Evolution, as has often 
been pointed out, is a question-begging word, in that when 
something is said to have evolved, it may be suggested that 
some end has been attained, some purpose realised, while the 
earlier phases are taken to be in some way incomplete and 
unintelligible without the end. This is the ‘meaning’ that 
evolution is often assumed to convey. It is, for example, by 
identifying evolution and progress that Spencer arrives at his 
position that the more evolved is ethically better. Now the 
use of the phrase ‘more evolved’ indicates how the conclusion 
has been assumed, since we can speak of one thing as being 
more evolved than another only in reference to some purpose 
or end, and if there are no limits to a historical process, and 
no known direction for evolution, to speak of the more evolved 
can only strictly mean that the thing is a later phase. It 
is certain that Spencer would not argue that what is later 
is necessarily better than what precedes it; clearly then, 
‘more evolved’ has some other implication, namely, what is 
“higher” or nearer the end. 

Spencer can reason in this way because he does not admit 
that everything evolves, that every change, for better or worse, 
is a case of evolution. In short, progress is for him the 
criterion of evolution, and his ethical position is an identity. 
But every change produces a novelty; the effect is never an 
exact reproduction of the cause, and if there are some classes 
of things that do not appear to evolve, that is because most 
variations have no significance so far as survival is concerned 
and are therefore not selected. It is false to distinguish in 
logic between the continued reproduction of a species and the 
appearance of a new species; in either case there is variation 
as between parent and offspring, although in the latter the 
particular environment operates so rigidly as to preserve a 
certain type of variation and destroy all others. It still may 
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be argued, of course, that there is needed a special, peculiar 
category—like progressiveness or purposiveness—to make 
evolutionary change fully intelligible, but at least the evolu- 
tionary theory as stated by Darwin introduces no special 
category implying a necessary progress. Two of the principal 
conceptions that Darwin applied to the evolution of organic 
species—heredity and spontaneous variation—are those that 
are recognised by logic as applying to any process: the facts, 
namely, that the same cause never produces entirely the same 
effect on two occasions, although the effect is always a thing 
of the same sort. As for natural selection, that is the recog- 
nition by biologists that the kind of relations that prevail 
between two terms are determined by the qualities of the 
terms. In any case of the evolution of a new species we have, 
then, this situation: a cause producing a number of effects 
slightly differing from one another, with other factors 
operating differently upon the different effects in such a way 
that, with living organisms, one effect only is able to preserve 
the quality, life. So far, then, as the three fundamental 
principles of Darwinism are concerned, there is nothing in 
evolution that does not hold of any process, and since change 
is not necessarily progressive, it is not legitimate to assume 
that evolution is in its nature progressive. We cannot in 
other words argue from evolution to progress, though it 
may be the case that things on the whole are progressing. 
Thus, while we consider evolution as being, in the first 
instance, change and interaction, there is no reason for the 
introduction of peculiar categories; that is, no point in 
assuming evolution to be by definition progressive or pur- 
posive. It is, in fact, the importance of Darwin that he made 
biology scientific. In showing that the facts of organic growth 
exhibit the same categories as apply to other sciences, he 
expelled from biology special categories, like creation and 
permanence, that had already been abandoned by the logic of 
the other sciences. This does not mean that biology is reduced 
to mechanics or chemistry (this being the error of 
‘materialists’ and many idealists) ; since we have to recognise 
that organisms in having their own characters are related to 
other things in special ways. If the same relations occur in 
biology as in physics, we should have to conclude that the 
characters of things do nothing to determine the character of 
the relations into which they enter. But his theory does 
require that organic things exist under the same conditions— 
categories—as other things; that in being processes and in 
being related they are determined by the characters applying 
to relations and processes as such. The question is, therefore, 
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not whether organisms develop and are related in their own 
special ways, but whether those relations and processes are 
logically different from ali others. And gince any science is 
intelligible only if ‘relation’ and ‘process’ have definite 
meanings, the Darwinian theory can be understood only if the 
processes alleged to occur are of the same logical kind as any 
other. 

When Spencer implies that evolution is not merely a 
process that may be achieving goods, but is one whose logical 
character it is to progress, he is obviously removing biology 
from the common ground of all the sciences. If Darwin points 
out that certain processes and relations occur among living 
things, and if at the same time they are logically peculiar 
relations, his theory is meaningless to all but those in posses- 
sion of the ‘biological logic’ which would replace biology. 
The philosophers and _ biologists who profess to find 
‘meanings’ in evolution are not merely carrying Darwinism 
further; they are destroying it. If evolution, for example, is a 
progressive process, if succeeding phases are determined by a 
purpose seeking ideals, it is simply false to say that certain 
organisms have persisted because they have been determined 
by natural processes in a natural way. We should have to 
account for things exclusively in terms of their relation to the 
“law”, and that would imply, of course, the necessity of our 
beginning with a description of the purpose. This is the issue 
in biology, and one that is not being faced by scientists, who 
argue, like Julian Huxley, that “our business on this planet is 
not to worry about the possible forces which may exist behind 
those which we know”. 

Should we prefer, then, to believe that the Darwinian 
theory, using the logical basis of all the sciences, gives an 
adequate account of the facts, we must repel the notion of a 
process whose logical nature it is to progress. We should say 
that we have progress wherever a process happens to be 
productive of goods, but in no case can progress be guaranteed. 
Thus processes work themselves out indifferently to the ethical 
character of their results, and, while it may happen that some 
processes are generally productive of good, it is not logically 
impossible for any process so to be acted upon as to become 
productive of bads. If this is so, it is clear, of course, that 
evolution can have no settled or unalterable direction, no 
necessary end. We cannot say, without begging the question, 
that mind is the goal of evolution, or that minds in developing 
in any particular direction (t.¢., in pursuing any special 
demands) are advancing the general evolutionary scheme. 
Another consequence of the denial of progressiveness as a 
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special force in nature is this, that when we avoid assuming 
that evolution is progressive, we cannot infer the existence of 
“a power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness”, as 
Julian Huxley puts it, from any inspection of the facts. It is 
conceivable that we might find that evolution has always 
eliminated evils and preserved goods (although if this were so 
any ethical problem could be decided by waiting for something 
to turn up), but if processes as such are not progressive, then 
we can never infer that there has been any necessity acting 
upon the process to demand the conclusion. While the theory 
of evolution as directed towards a definite end demands the 
postulation of a peculiar factor, yet processes being what they 
are (i.¢., with each phase determined by its prior phases and 
affected by relevant conditions), we are never in a position to 
demonstrate that there are new factors and higher categories 
in play. Any novelty, even in biology, is explicable in terms of 
the ordinary categories of logic, and while this is so, peculiar 
categories cannot be inferred. Thus Hegel’s assertion that 
every revolution is a change of categories must always 
remain a dogma, unless it is the case with purpose or progres- 
siveness that we can detect them working independently of the 
categories of the lower level. 

Hence, recognising that any process, whether of the lower 
level or not, may generate goods, we cannot deduce from the 
mere occurrence of progress the existence of a progressive 
force, or of higher, “non-mechanical” categories. Unless we 
have direct acquaintance with the purpose, we are not in a 
position to say that the successive phases of a development 
are the product of design. An example of this inversion of 
the legitimate method of argument is provided by Driesch: 
“May we not, therefore, say, at least on analogy, that wherever 
we meet plan and design in reality, we are faced by a spiritual 
agent?” But the weakness of this argument is that it is only 
as a result of assuming that there is ‘a spiritual agent’ that 
we can speak of the successive steps as ‘a design’. If, of 
course, the common categories are inadequate to account for 
development, where development occurs new categories must 
operate, but, as we saw, whether it is false or not, the 
Darwinian theory requires no special factors. Hence, to 
argue from design to purpose is to assume the conclusion. 
Now Driesch himself proceeds to argue that while there is 
design in the universe, there is contingency also, and Hegel 
also recognises the contingency of nature. But it is precisely 
this admission of contingency that is sufficient to destroy the 
inference. To say that some things are the products of 
contingency is to confess that development, or evolution, is 
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not always the fulfilment of design, and the question arises 
how we are to distinguish what is planned from what is 
contingent. Clearly, only by the assumption of a purpose. 
It might, of course, be contended, as Driesch suggests, that 
contingent processes are to be distinguished by their lack of 
value; that contingency is an irrationality. This does not 
save the case at all. If results are attained, whether they are 
planned or not, it is only by knowing the relation of the result 
to the original purpose that we can be entitled to assert that 
any succession of events is a plan, and this applies whether 
an occurrence is an object of value or not. Every process 
must issue in something, and processes often issue in some- 
thing that can survive, that can maintain its character in all 
the relations into which it commonly enters; every mind will 
achieve something, but whether the achievement is a plan can 
be decided only from a knowledge of the mind’s purposes. 


All arguments, therefore, that attempt to distinguish 
evolution from development in terms of the supposed ‘order- 
liness’ of the former, and to infer therefrom a hidden progres- 
sive factor, involve a begging of the question. The so-called 
‘orderliness’ of evolution, insisted upon by Driesch, consists, 
apparently, in the fact that no event is unprepared, that every 
phase has a preceding phase. In this sense, no development 
is disorderly, but the real point is brought out when it is 
argued that order is necessary “to a thing’s proper develop- 
ment”. By “proper development”, of course, is meant the way 
in which a thing ought to go, or is desired to go; and thus 
orderliness is being defined in terms of the spiritual purpose 
whose existence it is supposed to prove. “When we envisage 
the way”, says J. A. Thomson, “in which the primeval 
prepares the lines for the higher steps and makes them 
possible, we cannot get away from an interpretation in terms 
of purpose. Life not only grows, but it grows to an end. 
Otherwise there is no sense in the story.” In this passage 
Thomson summarises an important point of those who identify 
evolution and progress, as he himself explicitly does. Thomson, 
clearly, is proceeding from the purpose to the plan, while 
professing to argue from the plan to the purpose, the form of 
the argument being simply this: Evolution is progressive 
because the later stages are “higher”; the later stages must be 
higher, otherwise evolution would not be progressive. It is 
clearly invalid to use the terms “primeval” and “higher”, 
except in a purely temporal sense, before we have established 
the existence of the purpose; in the bare facts themselves, 
if any result may be achieved by sheer contingency, there is 
nothing to show that the later stages represent the approach 
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to the attainment of a purpose. Since every result has been 
made possible by prior phases, since every development is 
orderly, and everything whose characters we can investigate is 
maintaining itself against its environment, there is nothing in 
biological progress that cannot be given a matter of fact 
explanation. Since, therefore, there is so far no quality of an 
evolutionary process to distinguish it from processes of another 
sort, there is no ground for asserting the inherent progressive- 
ness of evolution. 

In fact, the question of the relationship between contin- 
gency and design, “mechanism” and teleology, serves to bring 
out the impossibility of demonstrating the operation of 
peculiar categories at “higher levels”. It is impossible par- 
ticularly to show the ‘new’ categories operating in entire inde- 
pendence of the “lower”; thus, for example, Hobhouse admits 
that the activity of an organism is to be explained both in 
“mechanical” and teleological terms, one being inadequate 
without the other. But the difficulty is that if an event grows 
out of its past, while being determined by its future, or by its 
relation to a future whole, unless we admit the possibility of 
a break in the continuity of the historical process, we should 
have to admit that every event in the history of the organism 
and every factor that has been relevant to its development has 
been similarly conditioned. Unless the development of mind, 
for example, has been a closed and isolated system (and this 
destroys Darwinism) there is no scope for contingent opera- 
tion at all. The organism, or the organic part in obedience 
to its purpose—the right functioning of the whole—must 
control the factors that act upon it in such a way that only 
certain results of the interaction are possible. We may, 
perhaps, argue that contingency operates in those cases where 
the organic functioning is broken down, when the organic pur- 
pose in the universe is overcome. Driesch, for example, speaks 
of the mistakes of evolution, and this is the main point of the 
dualism that his philosophy defends. But it is not a defensible 
position, since if organic functioning breaks down as often 
as not, it is an obvious ‘petitio’ to say, arguing solely from 
the cases where organisms preserve their normal functions, 
that there is a causal relationship prevailing between the end 
and the present event that enables the organism to maintain 
its function. Instead, it will simply be the case that, in the 
one instance, the outcome of the interaction between external 
force and organic part is a condition compatible with the 
character of the whole, while in the other it is not, and in the 
facts themselves there will be nothing to indicate any logical 
difference. 
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Thus, while there are passages in Darwin that open the 
way for teleology, yet teleology is inconsistent with Darwinism. 
As against the conception of the permanence of species Darwin 
shows that certain species can preserve the character, life, in 
all the relations into which they actually come while others 
have appeared in relationships which produce processes incon- 
sistent with survival. Without the recognition of a purely 
natural, two-way relationship between organism and environ- 
' ment, the theory of natural selection collapses, and attempts to 
show, then, that there is a logically peculiar type of relation- 
ship prevailing by virtue of which organic parts can cancel the 
character of the other term, not only requires a revision of 
logical categories but makes the hypothesis of natural selec- 
tion unintelligible. Unless the result of an interaction is as 
much determined by the character of the other term as by 
the organic part, the conception of “fitness” loses meaning; 
any organism should be fit for any environment, while if, on 
the other hand, certain organisms are not fit, that can only 
mean the outcome of the transaction is a matter of contin- 
gency, unless, of course, all processes are determined by the 
same progressive teleological force. 


In professing, then, to observe the operation of purpose 
we are going beyond the facts, especially when it is admitted 
that some processes are not dominated by a law of progress. 
If. minds contain their own principle of development within 
them, as well as having determined the direction of develop- 
ment to the time of their appearance (as in Lloyd Morgan’s 
theory of Mind operating to produce minds), minds must 
control all the relations into which they fall, and the outcome 
of the transactions as well. The logic of organic and mental 
evolution would require to be formulated in this way: that 
wherever mind is a party in any situation, the ordinary logical 
categories are suspended. But if they are not completely 
suspended, if minds are teleologically as well as “mechanis- 
tically” determined, there is no way of showing what is 
attributable to “mechanism”, what to “teleology”. Now the 
contention that the “lower” categories are completely 
suspended would lead, of course, to the repudiation of biology 
as a science, but there is an equal difficulty for those who 
attempt to show the “higher” acting in association with the 
categories of the “lower” level, the whole point being that the 
former contradict ‘the latter. The question of categories of 
different levels cannot be correctly posed by asking whether 
the “lower” categories are wholly adequate to explain organic 
and mental behaviour, since if they are inadequate (if, e.g., the 
action of an organic part is not determined wholly by its 
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character and the factors operating upon it), they do not 
operate at all. On the other hand, if an event is determined 
by its antecedents, we cannot demonstrate any special 
teleological factor. Thus, assuming that the ordinary cate- 
gories of logic do apply, it is a plain contradiction to assert 
that they are reinforced, or partially supplanted by categories 
of a “higher” kind. An event, then, that is influenced by its 
cause cannot be determined by its end, unless the cause also 
and all causes are likewise determined by the final purpose 
and nothing has a character or mode of operation of its own. 


As regards the conception of the increasing subordina- 
tion of the parts to the whole in the “higher levels” which is 
suppgsed to give the clue to the direction of evolutionary 
progress, we should have to conclude that no such subordina- 
tion ever occurs. Either the development and activity of each 
part is determined by the causal factors affecting it (and 
these, of course, may be other parts), or else by its result—the 
‘good’ of the whole; no intermediate position is available. 
And if the latter is the case, then, as we saw, the factors 
operating upon the organic parts (and this applies also to 
things concerned as parts of an organic universe) are of no 
significance, and it is an illusion to believe that things have 
ways of operation flowing from their characters. So the 
Darwinian hypothesis of the future of an organism determined 
by its relation to its particular environment is replaced by the 
notion of a purpose, and purposive minds (which, so Julian 
Huxley says, “are in the main stream of evolution”) wholly 
self-determining. The adoption of the other alternative would 
imply that with organisms or organic parts there is no subor- 
dination to a final end, but that it is simply the case that 
things which are parts of an organism may change while the 
whole may yet preserve certain of its characters. The recog- 
nition of the independent action of individual parts in such a 
way that the effect on the whole may be one thing or another 
will destroy the conception of an organic universe directed 
towards some end; it is, in fact, in this connection that the 
incompatibility between the ‘mechanistic’ categories and the 
teleological becomes more apparent. When things are admitted 
to have their own ways of acting in various situations, it is 
impossible to maintain the view that particular activities are 
limited by the whole, and the theory of the whole progressing 
to higher levels is seen to require the repudiation of the “lower” 
categories altogether. 

The error in the theory of subordination comes out more 
plainly with reference to the Spencerian theory of an 
evolving universe which was suggested by von Baer’s Law and 
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which contains the idea at the root of much modern evolu- 
tionism. As stated by Ritchie, the direction of development 
is found in the “change from an indefinite incoherent homo- 
geneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity”. That the evolu- 
tion of organisms has exhibited a change of this kind must be 
allowed. But the increasing differentiation of parts is the 
fact that destroys the theory of their subordination since it is 
proof that the parts are themselves evolving independently 
and are not limited in their activities by the requirements of a 
whole of any sort. And as for the increasing degree of coher- 
ence, it is obvious that the further the parts evolve in their own 
way, while the whole maintains its own characters, the greater 
must appear the degree of coherence or “subordination”, But 
the independent development of the parts will produce changes 
in the whole in certain respects, and with organic things it is 
when certain parts have evolved in such a way as to affect 
the outstanding characters of the whole, that new variations 
appear. These new wholes may gurvive or not. But if it were 
correct to hold that parts are subordinated to a whole, 
instead of simply constituting it, then the independent 
development of parts, the appearance of variations in the 
whole, and the “greater degree of coherence” would not occur. 
In fact, the occurrence of variations in the whole, and the 
increase of heterogeneity in the parts, destroys the conception 
of subordination and prohibits the interpretation of the 
organism as the subordination of parts to whole. 

The unity of the organism not only fails to refute deter- 
minism, but the development of new wholes and greater 
degrees of coherence is unintelligible except when viewed deter- 
ministically. A consideration of organic behaviour does not 
support the view which finds the meaning of evolution in 
“synthesis”, “harmony” or the purposive emergence of higher 
degrees of coherence. Admitting that greater degrees of 
coherence may appear, this is a consequence of the independent 
development of the parts, of their being affected by relations 
other than those which normally hold between them and the 
other parts of the whole. Thus, the notion of wholes with 
“value” for the parts, capable of determining their functions 
and relations, is a pure myth; if such a condition had obtained 
evolution except by miracle could never have occurred. The 
discovery of a principle of unity in evolution is a case of 
wisdom after the event. We should certainly expect to find 
only those wholes surviving whose character is compatible 
with those changes which under actual conditions commonly 
occur in the parts. Stated simply in these terms, there is no 
suggestion that the behaviour of the parts is influenced by 
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the requirement—the ‘good’—of the whole, but rather that 
the persistence of the whole is limited by the functioning of 
the parts. So far as society, or the organic universe, is 
concerned, there is nothing in evolution as it has occurred 
to support the increasing subordination of the individual to 
the “common good”. Social development has been exposed to 
the same logic; it has been the independent evolution of parts 
or classes of society that has destroyed the character of a 
given social whole and caused the evolution of a new 
equilibrium. Such a change may, of course, produce no 
equilibrium—an instance of an independent functioning of 
parts being incompatible with the general character of a 
whole. But that Ritchie and others perceive that their theory 
of “harmony” in evolution supports political conservatism of 
the type of Burke is a confirmation of the fact that the 
hypothesis of organic subordination is inconsistent with the 
circumstance that new species or new wholes have appeared. 

Inasmuch as the theory of harmony implies that there is 
one main line of development, constituting the conditions for 
its own advance, it would follow that no genuine interaction 
of real factors ever occurs, while, on the other hand, if there 
is interaction each factor must contribute according to its 
own character, and this is an explicit denial of the doctrine 
of a transaction being determined by its result. It is, there- 
fore, absurd to profess to find one main stream of develop- 
ment giving significance to all other circumstances; any 
development will be. the product of innumerable distinct 
though related processes, and we cannot say that any one 
exists for the purpose of any other. How a process will evolve 
is determined not by any principle within itself, but as much 
by the intersection of other forces as by its own character. 
This, in turn, makes it impossible to discover some rational 
or necessary law of progress, and some guarantee of ‘proper’ 
mental or sociai development. There being no harmonious— 
i.€., purposive—development towards minds, the fact that 
certain processes have produced and sustain our mental 
demands does not, in itself, validate our demands, or show 
that minds, being purposive, will necessarily create a standard 
of right development. Since with harmony, as with orderliness, 
no definition can be given except in terms of purpose, it is not 
possible to deduce purpose from harmony. And so, when 
confusions about organic harmonious development are cleared 
away, we Can see that there is no justification in any natural 
law for the subordination of part to whole, and, in particular, 
no necessity by virtue of which mental development, dominated 
by purpose, must advance to ends of value. 
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If it is agreed that purpose has not been the factor in 
evolution leading to progress, to the emergence of values (and, 
as we saw, the purpose is deduced from the values, and the 
values from the existence of purpose), it will follow that 
minds, even though they have purposes, have no peculiar 
privilege in evolution except in so far as they are effective 
natural forces. It will not be the case that minds represent 
the emergence into consciousness of the principle dominant 
all through history, and it will not be legitimate to conclude 
that purposive minds are necessarily rational, i.e., will neces- 
sarily be creative of values. The circularity prevalent in 
general evolutionary theory, whereby evolution is purposive 
because it issues in values, and ends are values because they 
represent the achievement of the purpose, has the consequence 
that genuine purposes or demands, when at last they are found 
in minds, are assumed to have an essential validity, in such 
a way that society in pursuing certain ends, is pursuing 
“good”. As for the circularity referred to, it is found in the 
conclusion of Hobhouse that “so far as a thing has value, 
every part in it is determined by its relation to its other parts”, 
which reduces Hobhouse’s whole position to a plain identity. 
Since the subordination of the parts to the “good” of the whole 
is the fact from which the value of the whole is deduced, what, 
then, is the point in deducing the subordination of the parts 
from the value of the whole? Here, of course, Hobhouse is 
trying to have things both ways, defining the value of the 
whole as a certain relation of its parts to it, while taking it in 
an absolute sense to account for the relation, in particular to 
demonstrate the presence of progressiveness. But if the 
“value” is constituted by the relation of part to whole, means 
to end, then when he declares that evolution is the working 
out of a rational purpose, advancing to value, his assertion 
means no more than that things are evolving. The same point 
comes out in the argument that whatever variation survives is 
rational. When, as a matter of fact, we ask why a thing 
persists, we can account for it only by showing its character 
and the way in which it is related to its environment. The 
rationality of a thing, in this sense, is the fact of its persist- 
ence, and when value is nothing but persistence it does not 
advance matters to account for the persistence of a thing by 
invoking its value. 

Unless there is purpose in the universe, we cannot identify 
results with ends; unless we know results to be ends we can- 
not demonstrate the operation of a purpose. And (this is the 
essential point here) we can conclude neither that results are 
values nor that ends are values; for even assuming purpose, 
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it has been possible for the idealists to demonstrate the 
rationality or progressiveness of purpose only by maintaining 
that ends have been produced because they are values, and that 
they are values because they have been producd. Now, it has 
always been more or less recognised that the utilitarian 
position that the good is the desired is a mere identity, and 
it is apparent that the evolutionist argument for the ration- 
ality or progressiveness of development is in the same position. 
This means that utilitarianism gains no assistance from evolu- 
tion, although attempts have recently been made to support 
it by arguments drawn from evolution. Remembering the 
meaning of “value” in the theories discussed, we can see that 
when Ritchie says that “every species has evolved by pursuing 
its own good”, he means that every species has evolved by 
evolving. And when Darwin concludes the “Origin of Species” 
with these words, “And as natural selection works solely by 
and for the good of each being, all corporeal and mental 
environments will tend to progress towards perfection”, he, too, 
is saying that natural selection will enable things to evolve. It 
is clear, then, that we can determine whether a process is 
progressive only when the ethical question of the value of 
goods has been independently determined, whereas in assum- 
ing that evolution is producing the “good” of species, these 
theorists are assuming that goods are what evolution is produc- 
ing. The fact is, of course, that the existence of ethics shows 
that bads are generated and develop as freely as other things. 
Between Darwin and the idealists there are many differences, 
but the confusions are of the same sort. In attempting to 
deduce the nature of goods from a natural law, to establish 
value as a logical category, they are doing what he is doing— 
i.€., arguing from progress to value while professing to argue 
from value to progress. If we can show that there igs no 
development to “higher levels”, and no operation of teleological 
categories, the treatment of “higher phases” as values for the 
lower collapses, and the argument that evolution is productive 
of value has nothing to support it. Support could be looked 
for only in a positive ethics, one that treated goods and bads 
as historical products, and the recognition that evils are of 
this sort would destroy the notion of the necessary progressive- 
ness of history. But since evolution is proceeding in a natural 
manner, the “good” of the species (i.e., that which a species 
becomes) is a purely natural fact, and any ethical question 
of its character remains to be dealt with. 

Thus, when the “good” of a species, what is of “value”, as 
it is used in these arguments, is seen to be what the species has 
become, or may become, or wants to become, and since there 
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is no necessary progressiveness in evolution, there is nothing 
to show us what line of development is the right one; what 
demands we ought to pursue, what variations we ought to 
encourage. It is true that nature will support certain of our 
demands, in the sense that only some have any chance of 
succeeding, but this does not mean that what we succeed in 
doing is good. This confusion is illustrated by Julian Huxley 
where he says “that the cosmic forces have worked in such a 
way as to produce a movement that has been not only the 
most successful movement in evolution, but that also chimes 
in with our sense of values and our idea of the direction in 
which we ourselves desire to move”. Now, it would indeed be 
odd if evolution, having produced certain mental processes or 
demands, did not provide the conditions which enable those 
demands to operate; had things been otherwise, those activities 
would simply not have survived. Thus, the fact that history 
has produced minds with purposes does nothing to show that 
evolution is progressing because we are moving in the direction 
we desire to move. But what is more to the point is that the 
evolutionary conception of a species’ “good” obscures the fact 
that in the ethical sense there is no “good” for a species at 
all; while we may desire to pursue some ends rather than 
others, nothing in the past history of evolution can assure us 
that certain ends are right, or ought to be preferred to others. 
That there is some correct line of evolution is suggested by 
the favourite idea of Julian Huxley that “we are the trustees 
of evolution”. But there being no pre-determined goal of 
development, minds will pursue their different objects, and 
while some activities may be good, others bad, it will certainly 
not be the case that all minds will demand goods. We cannot 
agree with Ritchie’s conclusion, therefore, that evolution shows 
that ethics and politics are one. There is no single solution 
to political problems because there is no single progressive 
factor in history. Thus, even if we consent to regard society 
as an organism, it is false to regard the parts as existing for 
the purposes of the whole, as deriving their nature from the 
“good” of the whole, the point being, as we saw, that the 
development of the whole is a pure contingency determined by 
the independent processes of the parts. We have found nothing 
in the logic of history to show any peculiar “value” of the 
whole for the parts, any logical compulsion holding as between 
whole and part. While it is a commonplace that the validity 
of a thing does not derive from its origin it is also true that 
while things have characters and connections of their own, 
their validity, or “rationality”, cannot be deduced from their 
future. And since the notions of subordination and harmony 
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break down, there is nothing to show that the whole is that 
for which the parts exist, and no reason for believing that the 
“good of the whole” is the Final Cause determining the parts, 
or igs anything but the actual persistence of the whole, good 
or bad. 

Now the rejection of the logical categories of “subor- 
dination” and “harmony”, and the recognition, then, that the 
survival of a whole, or its successful development, is in no 
sense a necessary good enables us to view minds and particu- 
larly purposes in their true character. It is not so much the 
case, I think, that idealists construct a universe on the 
analogy of mind as that they interpret mind on the analogy 
of what they consider the universe to be. This comes out more 
clearly in connection with the supposed rationality of mind: 
mind realises its own potentiality in willing its own good, or 
right development. Now we saw that in this kind of argument 
purpose is treated as necessarily progressive, because, owing to 
the confusions in the definition of value, it is assumed that 
whatever is willed is a value, and whatever is a value is 
willed. Once this circularity is avoided, it follows firstly that 
no evidence of purpose has been elicited, and secondly, that in 
development or in purpose, if it exists, there is no necessary 
validity. Since the “value” of the whole for the part, of the 
end for the means, is equivalent simply to the relationship 
that actually prevails between them, while at the same time 
it is assumed that the “value” is independent of, and accounts 
for, that relationship, it is clear that in mere development 
itself or in organic functioning there is no guarantee of the 
operation of value as a category or determining principle. It 
has to be admitted that the value of the persistent whole or 
phase must still be independently recognised, otherwise the 
mere attempt to demonstrate a purpose would collapse at the 
outset. And when it is seen that not even the “cosmic 
purpose” can legitimately be defined as what is productive of 
values, there is no reason for assuming that mental purposes 
are necessarily rational, containing the guarantee of their own 
right development towards “their good”. Purposes, then, will 
operate as purely natural factors, and whether their operation 
will be productive of goods can only be determined after the 
event. So, when Hobhouse expresses the belief that the future 
of evolution will be determined and guaranteed by mind’s 
ideal of development, his statement can mean only that minds 
will develop through interaction with mental and non-mental 
factors to produce resultants which may be one thing or 
another. It does not mean that development in which purposes 
play a part will necessarily be progressive to higher levels of 
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“subordination” and “synthesis”, to higher values. This notion 
of purposes as rational, directed towards “ideals” or “goods”, 
comes out more plainly in the theory that with the appearance 
of minds the ideal finally replaces the actual, contingency is 
eliminated and pure rationality prevails. But minds can be 
regarded as the embodiment of rationality only if a special 
significance is given to purposes. We saw, however, that in 
evolution as a whole neither is there purpose, nor can purpose 
without serious confusion be defined as what is directed 
towards ideals. And when the “cosmic purpose” is denuded 
of its rationality and progressiveness, there is no longer any 
reason for attributing such characters to human demands. 
Thus, neither with our species nor with any other is it 
necessarily the case that the “good” is always “pursued” or 
that what is “pursued” is good. And if we recognise that what 
things “pursue” or become is not their good, i.¢., not their 
rational and determining end, then it becomes impossible to 
indicate a common line of development. If there is no prin- 
ciple of “harmony” influencing the behaviour of individuals 
and from which their significance derives, there is no 
particular virtue attaching to those wholes into which things 
combine.. It is not true to say that individuals exist for the 
sake of some higher entity, nor that our demands gain their 
significance as constituents of some social entity. It might be 
conceivable that in the course of time all human demands 
should become directed towards the same end; this would not 
show, however, either that the end had any particular value, 
or that our purposes were realising their true good. When 
we assert that wholes appear simply through parts functioning 
according to their own character, it is implied that there is 
no “nisus” towards the whole, no pre-determined good for any 
set of individuals. Human purposes obey the same logic as 
other natural processes, and while it may be the case that 
they become related in various ways, it is not to be concluded 
that their “meaning” is to be found in the whole which they 
therefore constitute. In fact, there is nothing to show that 
the direction of evolution is towards the “transcending of 
conflict”; everything to suggest that without conflict develop- 
ment would not occur. For when we speak of a conflict 
between parts, we mean the independent development of 
certain parts in such a way that the inter-relations prevailing 
hitherto between them and other parts become disturbed. The 
absence of conflict is a certain system of relationship main- 
taining itself undisturbed. And since, as we saw, the evolution 
of wholes can eventuate only from a development of parts and 
thus a new equilibrium, conflict is a necessary condition of 
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development. Such conflict may or may not be progressive, 
but since progress implies change, there is nothing in the 
logic of evolution to justify the conception of future progress 
as a harmonious advance towards the “common good”. 

What we must recognise, then, is that while our purposes 
are often directed towards ends as yet unrealised, they are not 
“subordinate” to those ends—i.e., they do not derive their exist- 
ence and significance from them. The treatment of the ‘cosmic 
purpose’ as a function for the creation of values prevents us 
from seeing that this is the nature of our demands. But when 
this whole theory of cosmic evolution is rejected we can recog- 
nise that our aspirations are determined by pre-existing 
conditions, and that their character of being directed towards 
some special object is a product of those conditions. So far, 
then, as any aspiration is a natural product of this sort, it 
can have no necessary ethical validity. Since the object is in 
no sense “prior to” or “higher than” the purpose, sinee the 
purpose is not elicited by the object, but the object by the 
purpose, we cannot assume, as we should otherwise be justified 
in doing, that the operation of certain as yet unrealised ideals 
can only be accounted for in terms of their value. Minds, 
therefore, are no more rational, or selective or “partial to” 
values than any other natural product; what we pursue is 
also determined, not by the good, but by our history. Just 
as it is impossible to find in evolution a criterion of value, and 
to identify value with what is real, so we cannot argue from 
what is desired to what is good, since ‘the end’ is not an 
entity which is self-subsistent and upon which our desires 
depend. Thus, there will be no question of any general mental 
development towards higher levels, to the level, for example, 
of self-determining spirit, emancipated from its material 
conditions. . Desires, differently conditioned, will pursue 
different objects, entertain different ideals, and while each 
class may maintain that its is the right ideal, the genuine 
value, or the common good, there is nothing in the fact that 
it is someone’s ideal to show that it is a good in any positive 
or absolute sense. 

Our ideals, therefore, are not higher entities showing the 
‘way to “proper” development; they are simply natural, contin- 
gent products, often in conflict with each other. In the 
interaction of social demands, no factor can be said to be 
“subsidiary” or “subordinate” in the sense that its progress 
is guaranteed by the development of other factors. For if it is 
not true that there is a settled development to higher levels, no 
factor or part is subordinate to anything else; it operates in 
its own way. The development of one factor will, of course, 
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influence that of many others, and produce, perhaps, a new 
equilibrium, but there is nothing in logic or biology or ethics 
to tell us that any such interaction is ‘right’. In society, then, 
development can occur only by individuals or groups acting 
in their own way, and there is always the possibility of a 
conflict of interests and demands. If social progress is to be 
achieved, it must be always understood that the working out 
of some demands will have consequences, often undesirable, 
for others, and development cannot, therefore, rise above the 
necessity of conflict. These, then, seem to be the main implica- 
tions of the rejection of the organic universe, so far as social 
evolution is concerned. No development, or realisation of 
purposes is necessarily progressive. And since there igs no 
harmonious line of development which it is the function of 
individuals to support, it is often the case that the realisation 
of one set of demands is against the interests of another group, 
and development as such not being ‘organic’ or teleological, 
there is no ‘solution’ to such conflicts; the forces must find 
their own equilibrium and constitute some natural whole. 
Furthermore, there are no ‘subsidiary’ or inoperative factors; 
each will contribute to development according to its own 
historically determined character; thus, there is no ‘common 
good’, there is no guarantee that the development of one 
process will carry other processes with it to a state that repre- 
sents the ‘good’ of all. In short, social evolution can be 
explained only in terms of the independence of individual 
factors; and with society, as with other things, the categories 
of harmony and subordination, the notion of ‘higher levels’ 
and of values makes an understanding of development impos- 
sible to attain. 

Thus, the logic of development and of progress requires 
the stressing of the fact of independence; only a thorough- 
going pluralism is consistent with the fact that evolution has 
occurred. For the conception of the whole as that for which 
the parts exist and go their ways must be replaced by one 
wherein the whole is understood as constituted by parts 
historically determined and independently developing. And 
the admission of the independence and historical character of 
individuals destroys the theory of the organic universe and 
of evolution as the passage from lower to higher levels. The 
theory of organic evolution is itself one of the natural factors 
acting against the possibility of genuine social progress. 


A THEORY OF THE NATURE AND CRITERIA OF 
TRUTH.! 


By A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. 


In attempting to define the conditions of the experience 
of truth it is not my purpose to examine critically a number 
of alternative theories, but simply to state one theory and seek 
to show that it fits the relevant facts. I begin by emphasising 
that truth is a value-experience, for the theory I wish to put 
forward is a particularisation of a more general theory of 
value which may be stated thus: That value experience arises 
when, in the complex agency of the self, the nearer or 
immediate end of an activity works in harmony with a remoter 
or more general end. The acceptance of a certain end by an 
individual creates a disposition or mental set which actively 
affects and tends to direct subsequent mental process even 
when that end is not explicitly present to consciousness. These 
ends range from those of the immediate aim of the transitory 
present act to the larger directive factors in life rooted in 
the essentia] nature of mind and developed in the history of 
the race and of the individual. Every mind thus contains a 
hierarchy of nearer and remoter ends, and it is when the 
mental set established by the immediate end of present activity 
operates in harmony with that of a remoter end also operative 
(though not necessarily explicitly present to consciousness) 
that the value experience arises. Value is thus a quality of 
reality experienced in those more complex mental activities 
where two or more ends co-operate. My purpose here is to 
apply this general theory of value to the case of truth-value. 
The first question, therefore, is: With what ends is the activity 
of truth-seeking concerned? And this question will involve 
us in some degree of analysis of the cognitive processes 
involved in the apprehension of truth. 

Now cognition involves, in the first place, the apprehen- 
sion of objects. But the mere presence of one or more of these 
objects to the knowing subject does not constitute the com- 
plete cognitive act. No cognitive object is ever merely present 
to the subject. As Prof. Stout says, “Our transient experi- 
ences as they come and go can never be complete objects 
of thought. In thinking of them we think something about 
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them, ‘that they exist’, or are felt or are of such a nature”. 
In brief, every complete act of cognition involves a judgment. 
But even a judgment does not stand alone as an isolated 
cognitive act. The cognitive process is a continuous activity 
and every judgment is a part of a continuous accretion of 
knowledge; i.¢., the new judgment needs to be accepted with 
belief as an addition to a growing whole of knowledge. Thus 
the complete act of cognition involves three distinguishable 
phases: (a) the simple experience of the object, (b) the forma- 
tion of a judgment in which this object is a term, (c) the 
acceptance of this judgment (or its rejection) as a constituent 
element of a whole of knowledge, i.e., its acceptance as true. 

Not every judgment, of course, can be accepted as an 
addition to the growing whole of knowledge. Two judgments 
that are seen to be contradictory cannot, while the contradic- 
tion is recognised, both be accepted as elements in a single 
whole of knowledge. To do so is simply a psychological 
impossibility; and in this sense the logical principle of non- 
contradiction must be accepted as a “law of thought’, that is, 
as a regulative principle expressive of the relations necessarily 
holding between events. If, then, the new judgment is observed 
to be contradicted by a judgment already held, then one of the 
two must be rejected. If the new judgment is not accepted, 
then its contradictory is accepted; and perhaps also some 
reformulated variant of the new judgment, which is not seen 
to contradict any judgment already held, is also accepted. 

This cognitive activity, more or less complete, is con- 
tinuous with the waking consciousness. It may be variously 
directed by different conative factors, such as the stimulation 
of a special curiosity; but it is not dependent upon any 
specific urge. It is a general and permanent feature of 
consciousness that the subject should be cognitively related 
to its object in this active way, eliciting explicit awareness 
of one new element after another in its world of objects, 
formulating and accepting or rejecting new judgments, and 
thus continuously expanding its cognitive grasp of that 
objective world with which it, the subject, finds itself 
confronted. 

The span of its explicit consciousness being relatively 
small the subject endeavours (with more or less success) to 
keep past experience available to explicit re-cognition in the 
form of acquired meaning and memory. The future, lying 
beyond the span of present consciousness, it seeks to bring 
within that content in the form of expectations or anticipa- 
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tions of its own, or other people’s, or some hypothetical being’s, 
experience. The past that has never entered its own conscious- 
ness it seeks to reconstruct hypothetically as an imagined 
scheme of experiences that some other subjects have had, or 
that it might itself have had in certain conditions, had it been 
then present. Even that which lies beyond all possibility of 
experience by any such subject as itself (such as the inner 
structure of the atom, or the process of formation of the solar 
system) it seeks to bring within its cognitive content in a 
form interpretable (because only thus intelligible) in terms of 
an imaginary structure yielding certain experiences to an 
imaginary subject under certain imaginary conditions. Thus 
does the cognitive activity of the human subject seek to gather 
within its cognitive grasp or content all the present, past 
and future actualities and even all the mere possibilities and 
potentialities of its objective world. It builds up and fills out 
continuously its body of judgments which we call knowledge, 
going far beyond all that might minister to any ulterior end, 
so that one is driven to the conclusion that, for the human 
subject, the increase of knowledge is an end in itself. And, 
though this end is not so strongly manifest in some human 
beings as in others, and in many is pursued much less than 
are the practical ends, yet it may be said with some confid- 
ence to be manifested in some degree by all. At least it is 
so widely manifest as to justify us in finding in it the basis 
of the equally widespread valuation of truth. 

This, then, is the remote, the ultimate, end operative in 
our cognitive activity. It is the operation of this end that 
gives to the acquisition or maintenance of any item of 
apparent knowledge or truth its character of a value experi- 
ence. The more clearly and intensely this ultimate end of 
cognition is present to consciousness, or has been effective in 
the shaping of habitual mental attitudes, and the more 
important appears to be the bearing of the particular item 
of knowledge concerned upon this ultimate understanding of 
reality, the more vividly is the value of truth appreciated. The 
immediate or primary end in any cognitive act is confined to 
the elucidation of the particular object or problem before the 
mind. Some judgment about it must be formed and accepted, 
and for this a certain analysis and synthesis is required. There 
is a certain pleasure and satisfaction in all such intellectual 
activity; and if the judgments serve some practical end, as 
they usually do, there is a further sense of value (practical 
value) due to this harmony of ends. But whether there is 
any practical value in the judgment or not, if, by reason of 
its harmony with other judgments, it can be accepted as a 
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contribution to knowledge, there is attached to it that further 
sense of value which we call truth. The immediate end of 
the formation of a particular judgment, the elucidation of a 
particular fact, has operated in harmony with the remote end 
(probably not explicitly thought of in connection with it) 
of the further cognitive grasp of the real world. And this 
harmony of nearer and remoter ends gives its peculiar value 
quale to the experience. 

Now the value experience we call enjoyment of truth does 
not necessarily indicate that the judgment thus believed to be 
true really is true, i.e., constitutes a genuine cognitive grasp 
of reality. The value is a quality that is experienced because 
certain of the ends operative in mental activity have co-oper- 
ated in a certain way. Because of this quality the judgment 
concerned is felt as true. And men have laid down their lives 
for the value they experienced in believing errors which they 
felt as true. What the individual then has is a private view of 
truth-value. But this private view is seen through the 
perspective of a set of judgments accepted after insufficient 
testing, some of which are not a genuine cognitive grasp of 
reality. 

The private view of truth-value may be called the 
subjectwe criterion of truth—the criterion of immediate 
personal experience being always subjective. But when we 
speak to each other of the truth of certain propositions we 
mean, not merely that we have a certain private value-experi- 
ence in contemplating those propositions, but that they express 
a genuine cognitive grasp of reality. This we may call the 
objective standard of truth. As this objective standard is the 
only standard that can be in dispute, or be communicated. 
between two different persons, it is always this standard 
that we refer to when we say a proposition is true. The 
relation between the objective standard and the actual experi- 
ence of truth-value is this: that when we have experience of 
truth-value we always believe the proposition concerned is in 
accord with the objective standard; and a proposition that is 
in accord with the objective standard of truth is, we always 
believe, one which, properly understood, must possess the 
character of truth-value for every mind in which sufficient 
relevant judgments are present and are also in accord with 
the objective standard; and we believe that this must continue 
to be the case however the volume of relevant, objectively valid 
knowledge grows. 

Truth, then, may be provisionally defined as that character 
of a judgment which constitutes it, when accepted, a contribu- 
tion to our cognitive grasp of our world. The experience of 
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truth-value occurs when the immediate end of cognitive 
activity, the acceptance of a particular judgment, works in 
harmony with the ultimate end of all cognition, the cognitive 
grasp of our world. This is our criterion of truth. It is 
immediately experienced. But it is a subjective criterion in 
the sense that it is describable only in terms of the way in 
which. objects appear to a particular subject. The ultimate 
aim of truth-seeking is the cognitive grasp of our world. This 
is the standard of truth—that which truth must measure up 
to to be true. It is an ideal standard, not something immedi- 
ately experienced, and so cannot act asa criterion. But it is 
objective, in the sense that it is describable in terms of rela- 
tions between real events, open, under certain conditions, to 
the experience of all. 

Now let us proceed with the analysis. As stated, the 
ultimate end of the cognitive effort is to build up a larger and 
larger body of judgments about terms given in the objective 
world, tending to gather the whole of that world, including all 
its implications and potentialities, in some form, into the 
cognitive content. But this end is pursued under the guidance 
of two checks, one positive and one negative. The negative 
check we have already mentioned. It is that of the impossi- 
bility of the subject’s accepting two contradictory judgments 
while the contradiction between them is explicitly known. It 
is true that we can think two contradictory judgments at the 
same time and know the contradiction; but we cannot accept 
them both. It is also true that we can accept them without 
observing the contradiction, though the more often they are 
thought of together the more likely is the contradiction to be 
noticed and thus one of them rejected. And it is true that we 
can accept one at one time and another at another time, 
although they are known to be contradictory. But the more 
systematically we compare one judgment with another and 
think our judgments together the more likely are we to reject 
permanently one or the other. This check therefore operates 
to exclude certain judgments from our structure of knowledge, 
and the more industrious we are in gathering new judgments 
into our structure and forming judgments of critical compari- 
son between our judgments the more effectively does the check 
operate. 

The other and positive check lies in the fact that the terms 
of our present awareness are largely thrust upon us and we 
cannot escape from them, while, at the same time, past experi- 
ence, for the most part, determines the meaning given to 
present experience. Thus a large proportion of the judgments 
we make is forced upon us by experience. Our making and 
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our accepting them and our inability (often) to reject them 
is due to force of circumstances and to the psychological laws 
of our nature. Even a psychopath cannot entirely ignore all 
facts in building up his fanciful world. Much less can a 
normal mind. Here, then, we have a positive factor guiding 
and acting as a check upon the process of our building up of 
that body of judgments we call our knowledge. Many of 
those judgments we are forced to make and we cannot 
reject. If, therefore, they are found to conflict with any 
previously formed judgment, or if any later judgment is 
found to conflict with them, then, so long as these forced 
judgments are thought of and their opposition to the other 
judgments is noticed, those other judgments cannot be 
accepted. It is in these judgments forced upon us by experi- 
ence, therefore, that a rigid foundation is laid for the structure 
we call knowledge. Any judgment which is not seen to be 
contradicted by any judgment in the structure may be 
accepted. But when two judgments are found to be in conflict, 
then, if the decision is left to processes of thought, the 
implications of all the judgments concerned are worked out 
until one is found to imply the rejection of one of our inescap- 
able judgments arising from experience. It is then rejected. 
And if no such result can be reached then each judgment is 
held in abeyance, perhaps tentatively applied, but not 
confidently accepted. In brief, no two judgments can both be 
accepted as satisfying the ultimate end of cognition, the 
cognitive grasp of reality, the end which dominates the experi- 
ence of truth-value, if those two judgments are seen to be 
contradictory. 

It is, of course, only a very small part of our world that 
can be actually experienced at any one time, or, indeed, in any 
human lifetime. But it is the function of thought to trans- 
cend these limits. This it does in the formation of expectations 
of experience, and these expectations are always more or less 
conditional. The judgment “It moves”, for example, may be a 
simple formulation in thought of an actual experience. It 
may, however, refer to an object or a movement which is not 
now experienced, but which will, in due course, necessarily 
be experienced. Or it may refer to a movement which may 
be experienced only under certain conditions. Or it may refer 
to a movement which cannot be actually experienced at all. 
In the first instance it is not immediately obvious that any 
element of expectation is necessarily involved, and we must 
return shortly to the discussion of this case. In the second 
instance the judgment expresses an expectation of actual 
experience under the sole condition of the continued existence 
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of the individual and the world order in which he finds 
himself. In the third instance there may be no expectation 
of any actual experience of movement on the part of the 
individual making the judgment; yet the judgment does 
express an expectation that under certain conditions a move- 
ment may be experienced. In the last instance we are still 
further from any expectation of actual experience of move- 
ment, as when a physicist speaks of movements within the 
atom. But the assertion of movement is still only intelligible 
as expressing the expectation that under certain unrealisable, 
hypothetical conditions, movement would be experienced. 

In the last three cases, therefore, the form in which the 
cognitive act grasps its object is, quite evidently, that of an 
expectation of experience. In these cases, to say that the 
proposition is true is to say that, under the stated or implied 
conditions, the expectations expressed by the judgment would 
be realised. Truth is the agreement of the expectation of 
experience expressed or implied in the judgment with the 
actual or possible realisation of such experience under the 
conditions expressed or implied in the judgment. 

But what of the truth of judgments of the first type? Here 
the judgment does not seem, at first sight, to express an 
expectation of experience, but simply to perform upon the lived 
experience certain acts of analysis and synthesis. It formu- 
lates in thought an experience actually present. But closer 
inspection of this process will show that all formulation of 
experience in thought includes the formulation of expectations 
regarding that experience. It is this that is involved in the 
fact that we never simply think an object, but always think 
something about it. Every meaning involves expectations. 
This will become clear if, instead of the judgment “It moves”, 
we take the judgment “It falis”, and suppose that the judg- 
ment refers to a heavy column overhead. That this simple 
formulation in thought of an experience actually present is 
fraught with expectations becomes immediately apparent in 
the behaviour which follows upon this mental grasp of the 
situation. So, too, with the judgment “It moves”. It hag no 
meaning at all apart from the expectations of continuation 
and variation of experience involved in it. And the judgment 
thus formulated can be accepted with belief, i.e., accepted as 
an addition to the stock of knowledge, only SO long as it is 
not found to conflict with other accepted judgments. And 
this means that the expectations involved in or necessarily 
aroused by the formation of the judgment must be in agree- 
ment with all judgments imposed upon the mind by experience, 
So here again the truth of the judgment consists in the agree- 
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ment of the expectations of experience expressed or implied in 
the judgment with the actual or possible realisation of such 
experience under the conditions expressed or implied in the 
judgment. 

In all types of judgment about matters of present fact, 
then, truth consists in this sort of agreement between expecta- 
tion and realisation. The same will readily enough be seen 
to be the case with judgments about the future. With regard 
to judgments about the past, however, the position is not quite 
so clear. But the difficulty here is only parallel with that 
regarding statements about matters which it is impossible to 
experience. The expectations involved in such statements are 
hypothetical and conditional. When I say that William the 
Conqueror won the battle of Hastings in 1066, I express the 
belief or expectation that a person present at a certain place 
near Hastings on a certain day in 1066 would have been able 
to observe certain events. The statement is true if, under the 
implied conditions, the implied experience would have been 
realised. Thus, here too, truth means the same kind of agree- 
ment of expectation with realisation, and the cognitive aim 
is seen in every case to be the gathering within its content, 
in the form of experience and expectation, of ever more and 
more of its objective world. The objective standard of truth 
may therefore be more closely defined as the agreement of the 
actual and conditional expectations of experience implied in a 
judgment with the realisation of that experience under the 
conditions implied. 

Now if this be what is meant when we say that a judgment 
is true, then we are able to point to a certain positive basis 
for that body of judgments we call our knowledge. The truth 
of a judgment can be known when its expectations are actually 
realised in experience. We actually do have the experience of 
knowing truths when and as our judgments are demonstrated, 
our expectations realised. This is not to say that the judg- 
ment is self-evidently true. It is not. It is proved by experi- 
ence. Though the judgment always involves an expectation, 
and though its fulfilment must always lie temporarily beyond 
it, yet, because we live in a specious present, a duration, and 
not in an infinitesimal instant, expectation and realisation 
can be experienced in the one living moment. We actually 
have experience of the realisation of present expectations. 
Indeed, most of our experience is of this character. It does 
not come as a surprise, but as expected. The judgment and 
its proof can thus be cognised together. And in so cognising 
them we may have an experience of indubitable truth. Where 
this proof by experience is possible we have an objective 
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criterion of truth in the sense that it is describable in terms 
of objective, or real, events, open, under certain conditions, to 
the experience of all. But this type of truth-experience is a 
very fleeting one. It cannot last for more than a part of one 
pulse of experience, one specious present. It lasts only while 
the judgment passes from “not now, but still present” to “not 
present, but past”. No such judgment can be taken and made 
the basis (while still retaining its certainty) of a further 
series of judgments of any considerable extent. For while 
the further series based upon it is being formulated it fades 
into the past, and as it becomes past it loses its certainty. 
Even though the demonstration may be repeated we can never 
be quite sure that the judgment and the demonstration we 
have in experience now are quite the same as those we had 
before and on which this series of inferences was based. 
Certainty, therefore, in matters of concrete fact, can be 
obtained only for particular judgments of the living present. 

What, then, of the vaunted certainty of such abstract 
general principles as we find in Logic and Mathematics? Are 
they, too, proved by experience? And is their certainty also 
limited to the present? Our answer is that objects of pure 
thought are none the less objects of experience for being 
abstract. As abstractions, however, time and change form 
no part of their meaning. They are known as unparticularised, 
independent of time, as universals. So the certainty of any 
proposition made about them is not limited to the present. But 
the meaning of such propositions still consists in the expecta- 
tions they arouse. Such propositions, apart from expec- 
tations about concrete objects, also arouse expectations 
about abstract objects of thought. The proposition, 2 + 2 = 4, 
arouses the expectation that the mental operation of addition 
performed with the integers 2 and 2 will bring me to cognition 
of the integer 4; and this expectation being realised in experi- 
ence I find the proposition true. And as the objects of 
experience in this case are non-temporal abstractions, the 
judgment is not bound to any particular case or event. It 
is a universal. All judgments about pure objects of thought 
are of this type. It includes judgments about adequately 
defined hypothetical entities, for these, too, may express 
expectation of consequences for thought which may be 
experienced by realisation in thought. And even such judg- 
ments as these are added to our stock of truths, for, since 
even hypothetical entities are composed of elements abstracted 
from experience, judgments about entities so constructed have 
a bearing upon knowledge of the potentialities of the real 
world. 
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Judgments of this class, then, are proved by experience, 
ag are judgments regarding concrete particular facts. They 
are self-evident only because, to prove them by experience, we 
need examine no other experiences than those involved in 
contemplating the judgments themselves. But the fact that 
these judgments may concern universals gives them a distinc- 
tive importance. For when we take the cases of concrete fact 
as instances of the universals dealt with in our abstract judg- 
ments we are able to carry our conclusions as to concrete 
matters of fact far beyond the range of experience. Yet such 
reasoning is always obsessed by three sources of uncertainty: 
(a) that the concrete cases reasoned about may not be fully 
and accurately defined in the abstract concepts which are 
employed; (6) that a failure of thought may have resulted in 
an assumption of self-evident connection at some point in the 
argument where none such existed; (c) the point mentioned 
above, that a train of argument always involves reliance upon 
the uncertain factor of memory. The reliability of the conclu- 
sion of such a train of reasoning is, of course, enormously 
strengthened when we can work back again from the judgment 
about universals to a judgment expressing some particular 
expectation and that expectation can be simultaneously 
realised in experience, as is done when we test an hypothesis 
by experiment. But even then absolute certainty is confined 
to the judgments of the present moment verified in present 
experience. 

But though the objective criterion of truth (realisation in 
experience) can only give certainty to this very limited range 
of judgments, yet it does give us the assurance that there is 
objective truth, even though it be only the moment-to-moment 
truth of our realised expectations. Men’s search for truth, 
however, as we have seen, goes far beyond this. It assumes 
that there is truth to be found far beyond the range of present 
experience, truth about the past and future and about the 
present which is beyond experience, and even truths which 
can never be brought in any way to the test of the objective 
criterion of present realisation. And we certainly have the 
experience of truth-value arising from such judgments. The 
demonstrable truth of present (i.e., “speciously” present) 
judgments is an important contribution to our search for 
truth, but it is a bare beginning. If we had no other criterion 
for our truth-value than this the search for truth would play 
a part of little importance in human life. But the search for 
truth goes on beyond anything that this standard can 
guarantee. And it is a search for objective truth—the agree- 
ment of expectation with a certain form of reality. The search 
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is carried on in the faith that objective reality makes our 
judgments either true or false, and that truth according to 
this objective standard can be found. This faith is implicit 
in the structure of the disposition or mental set which deter- 
mines the working of the ultimate end of cognition. But the 
criterion of this search for truth beyond present experience is 
neither the self-evidence of the judgments nor their present 
realisation. These truths are sought and such judgments are 
believed, but they are not, in the strict sense of the term, 
known to be true. They are only known to have the appear- 
ance of truth-value. This appearance is determined by 
subjective criteria. Yet these subjective criteria are believed 
to lead to objective truth. To see how this comes about we 
must return to an examination of the processes whereby 
judgments are accepted and rejected in the building of that 
structure we call knowledge. 

When a judgment is formed and accepted (and thus 
valued as true) what is there about it that makes it appear 
to be an element in our cognitive grasp of our world; #.e., what 
is the subjective criterion of truth? Even though we are 
able to formulate the objective standard of truth as the 
cognitive grasp of our world that does not help us, for our 
very problem is to know when (apart from present experience) 
we have cognitively grasped our world and when our 
cognitions are mistaken. Yet in this dilemma the essential 
drive of our natures to cognitive activity compels us to go on 
forming judgments about the objects presented in experience. 
But, as has been said before, we cannot hold two contradictory 
judgments if we see the contradiction between them. No 
judgment, therefore, can be added to our stock if it be seen 
to be inconsistent with other judgments that are allowed to 
remain in that stock. Each new judgment we are able to 
form we gladly accept if we can, for if it can be accepted it 
has value, it bears the appearance of an addition to our 
cognitive grasp of our world. Sometimes, therefore, we accept 
new judgments with but little comparison of them with other 
judgments, especially if such judgments have a value in 
addition to their mere truth value, #.e., are the sort of thing 
we want, on other grounds, to believe. But always it is the 
consistency of the new judgment with other judgments already 
held, whereby it is accepted or knitted into the growing 
structure, that gives it its appearance of truth-value, t.e., of 
being an item in our cognitive grasp of our world; for none 
but judgments which appear consistent can be added to our 
stock of judgments about the world. The law of non- 
contradiction, or the internal interconsistency of our judg- 
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ments, becomes therefore our subjective criterion of truth- 
value. The act of judgment which ig consistent with our other 
judgments appears to be true, to have value, because it 
appears to be consistent with the ultimate end of cognitive 
activity, the cognitive grasp of our world. Other acts of 
judgment appear not to be true, to have the disvalue of 
falsehood. 

This subjective criterion then (the interconsistency of our 
judgments) is our only criterion of truth beyond that of the 
truth realised in the specious present. Yet its objective 
validity depends upon the interconsistency of the knowable 
world. Unless the principle that a thing cannot both be and 
not be, both have a property and not have it, holdg good in 
the world of knowable objects, the Law of Non-contradiction 
can be no criterion of truth in our thoughts of those objects. 
But as we can only think according to the Law of Non- 
contradiction, we must assume that this law holds good in 
the world of our objects if we are to think about them at all. 
We may recognise that it is just a vast assumption to believe 
that Reality conforms to the nature of our thought. But 
without that assumption, though the purely practical and 
empirical grounds for cognitive activity would still remain, 
thought, in so far as it transcends the judgment that is 
verified in the specious present, would lose its truth-value; 
it would not appear as an activity wherein we extend our 
cognitive grasp of our world. But this further pursuit of the 
truth-value (the effort to engage in cognitive activity of a kind 
that continually extends our cognitive grasp of our world) is 
an essential characteristic of the human mind. So in all our 
thinking we assume the Law of Non-contradiction to hold 
among the objects of our knowledge, and we adopt it as the 
criterion of the truth of our judgments. And, long before the 
individual has explicitly thought of the nature of his criterion, 
he experiences and recognises the truth-value and the error- 
disvalue of his various judgments. 

But the interconsistency of our judgments is a purely 
subjective criterion. As we only too often discover, from the 
objective criterion of realisation in experience, a judgment 
may be perfectly consistent with all our previous judgments 
and yet be false. The fact that a new judgment is quite 
consistent with all our present knowledge, therefore, is not a 
guarantee that it is a further item in our cognitive grasp of 
our world; and if it is not then its appearance of truth-value 
is illusory. But though false, the individual, in such cases, 
has no means of knowing it is false. It is inconsistent with 
the ultimate end of his cognitive activity; but for him it has 
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the appearance of being in harmony with that end because it 
is consistent with his existing body of judgments. Conse- 
quently, to him it appears to be true. But suppose later 
experience, e.g., further experiments, force him to form judg- 
ments which are inconsistent with this judgment or with some 
deductions from it. Then, if he cannot doubt the judgments 
formed on the basis of this new experience, the earlier, contra- 
dictory judgment begins to appear false and is rejected. 
Further, he has formed a mass of judgments with regard to 
other selves. He believes in the essential similarity of their 
experiences to his, and in the trustworthiness of certain of 
their reports of their experience. Consequently one of the 
mass of judgments, with which a judgment of his own must be 
in harmony if it is to appear true, is this—-that the facts set 
forth in the judgment must be consistent with other people’s 
experience. So when he learns that someone else has per- 
formed an experiment and found results inconsistent with his 
judgment he is led by that, too, to doubt his former judgment. 

But in all this critical examination of his judgment the 
man’s criterion is still the purely subjective one of the inter- 
consistency of his own judgments for, once his thought passes 
beyond present experience, he has no other criterion. But he 
has learned from experience that what is consistent with 
this criterion today may not remain consistent with future 
judgments based on a larger experience. Yet these judgments, 
being interconsistent now, all seem to be true. If he were 
satisfied to cling to these judgments, and not enlarge his 
experience in any way that might force the acceptance of 
inconsistent judgments which would force the rejection of 
some now held, then we would have to say that truth-value, 
for him, consisted in the possession of a body of consistent 
judgments, and that the only criterion of truth, for him, is 
the interconsistency of his judgments. But the only occasions 
on which human beings do this are when they value some- 
thing dependent on the acceptance of certain judgments more 
than they value truth itself. In so far as truth is sought 
the effort is made to test the interconsistency of judgments 
and to discover the grounds for new judgments with which 
to test the old. In this is revealed, once again, the nature of 
the truth-value. It is found, not in the mere building up of 
a body of interconsistent judgments, but in the building of a 
body of judgments so marked by interconsistency that they 
appear to be a cognitive grasp of the objective world—an 
appearance that they have on account of the implicit assump- 
tion that the mind’s incapacity to accept two contradictory 
judgments (if it sees the contradiction) implies that there are 
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no contradictions among the world of its objects—i.e., that the 
Law of Non-contradiction holds among them. 

Thus we see that the subjective criterion of truth accepted 
in our thought, though the only criterion that can take us 
beyond present experience, is not necessarily the ultimate 
standard, but that, used in conjunction with the objective 
criterion of momentary realisation in present experience, it is 
accepted as indicating harmony with another standard—that 
the judgment in question should be an item in the subject’s 
progressive cognitive grasp of its world. And this standard 
(on the view that it is the same world that is grasped by 
different individuals—a view which we must hold if we are 
to believe in the intercommunication of selves) we must 
describe as objective. Thus it is that, passing out beyond 
the transitory assurances of the objective criterion, the indi- 
vidual strives, by means of his subjective criterion, to obtain 
a wider truth that shall yet be objective, i.e., valid for all. 
And this he does in faith for, not only has he no grounds for 
the assumption that his objective world contains no incon- 
sistencies, but, even granting this, his subjective criterion of 
consistency only assures him that of two contradictory judg- 
ments he must reject one. It never tells him which one to 
reject. He decides that (if he decides at all, and in cases 
where he cannot put it to the test of present experience) 
by choosing the lesser evil and holding to that judgment which 
is most persistent or which is linked with the greater body 
of his judgments. And this criterion never completely assures 
him that even the most thoroughly consistent body of judg- 
ments is ultimately or objectively true. It merely appears 
true because it appears consistent; and the more the points 
of consistency to be found in his body of judgments the more 
certainly true do they appear. 

This consistent body of judgments has its roots in terms 
given in experience. Some of its constituent judgments, so 
far as memory can assure the individual, have been actually 
verified in experience. One or two of them may be held with 
the absolute certainty of that which is in present process of 
verification. As I sit here, e.g., I continuously hold, in my 
specious present, the judgments that I exist and that I see 
black and white objects before me; and these judgments are in 
a continuous process ef verification. But, apart from such 
small range of certainty the individual’s convictions must 
rest on the consistency of his judgments with each other; and 
his pursuit of truth must base itself on the assumption that 
the objective world is as consistent a whole as his subjective 
criterion of truth demands that his body of knowledge should 
be. Only thus can man, in the midst of ignorance and error, 
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and with a merely subjective criterion, carry on his search 
for truth beyond the narrow limits of his present grasp. That 
this effort does sometimes yield truth we continuously discover 
as our expectations are verified in experience. In the faith 
that, rigorously pursued, it will continue to yield much more 
truth we go on with it. For the truth-value we thus obtain 
and enjoy is among the most precious experiences that life 
offers. And now, in order to clarify somewhat further the 
position here adopted and to bring out the significance of this 
discussion, I would like to compare what has been said here 
with two recent statements of the nature of truth: (1) that 
of Sir William Mitchell in “The Place of Minds in the World”, 
and (2) that of Professor A. C. Ewing in “Idealism: A Critical 
Survey”. 

Sir William writes (pp. 42, 43): “When the members of 
a club speak of its rules, it lies with their thoughts to conform 
with the rules; and the rules do not care whether the thoughts 
are true or false, full or meagre. There we have the two 
conditions required of a thought that it may be true. One is 
that its object can be compared with the real or other object 
that it takes for standard. The second is that the standard 
one is unaffected by the thought of it; we must be able to use 
the standard whatever its real character, and however distant 
in time or space. To use it we have to grasp it, and our grasp 
has to let it speak for itself. . . . When a thought questions 
whether it is true, it compares itself with nothing; it compares 
the object in its grasp with the object that it wants to grasp, 
and has made standard.” 

I have used very similar language in describing the 
ultimate aim of truth-seeking as “the cognitive grasp of our 
world”. But the word “grasp” is a metaphor and needs for 
its elucidation an analysis of the mental processes for which 
it stands. This I have attempted to supply, and the key to 
that elucidation is found in the recognition that the meaning 
content of that cognitive grasp consists of expectations. When 
I think “It moves” the object “in the grasp” of the thought 
includes this body of expectations or meaning. The “object 
that it (the thought) wants to grasp”, and with which it 
compares that which it does grasp, is such a body of expecta- 
tions (or meaning) as is realisable under the conditions 
contained within them. This standard body of meaning or 
expectations does not exist as a mental process, still less as 
a physical fact. Its being is purely ideal, like that of the 
true straight line or the true circle. Yet it fulfils the two 
conditions named by Sir William as requiring to be fulfilled 
by the standard which determines whether a thought is true: 
(a) This ideal or theoretical standard body of expectations is 
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unaffected by the actual thinking of it. Its nature or content 
is determined, quite independently of its ever being thought of, 
by the real conditions of the objective world. (6b) It is the 
kind of object with which the actual object grasped by thought 
(the body of meaning or expectations) can be compared. The 
thinker may sometimes know that his thought is true because 
the expectations held in his thought as realisable are actually 
realised. This is the case of proof by experience. Or, in the 
case of that which lies beyond present experience, he may be 
persuaded that his thought is true, i.e., that the meaning 
grasped by his thought is the same as that ideal body of 
meaning which is actually realisable under the conditions 
implied within it, when that thought appears consistent with 
the whole body of his thought, founded as that is on expecta- 
tions actually realised. 

Turning now to Professor Ewing’s discussion, we may 
note that the theory here developed is in agreement with his 
(a) in rejecting the older forms of the correspondence theory 
of the nature of truth, (b) in rejecting correspondence as the 
criterion of truth, (c) in finding the nature of truth to consist 
in some kind of correspondence, (d) in recognising consistency 
or coherence as the criterion of truth. What has been here 
done, however, is (a) to subject the type of correspondence in 
which truth consists to some further analysis, finding it 
ultimately to depend upon the relation between expectation 
and realisation, and (b) to analyse further the kind of con- 
sistency or coherence that constitutes the criterion of truth, 
finding that this criterion involves not only the intercon- 
sistency of thoughts, including the thoughts about present 
experience, but, within that present experience, the consistency 
or coherence of expectation and realisation, thus discovering 
the essential link between the experience of the truth-value 
of our thoughts and the experience of the world of objects 
about which we think. 

Summing up, then, our conclusion is that the standard of 
truth is objective, that its criterion is also objective as to its 
foundation in the demonstrations of immediate present 
experience but subjective in so far as the search for truth goes 
beyond present experience. Yet, in spite of this tremendous 
element of subjectivity in our criteria of truth, we find that, 
the more we use those criteria, objective and subjective, the 
larger grows the body of knowledge which we can mutually 
accept as true. And this fact surely indicates not only a 
certain common constitution of the human mind and a 
common objective spatio-temporal-sensory world with which 
we are dealing, but also that we are dealing with a common 
objective world in the realm of values. 
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This book is a selection of the papers published or 
delivered in England or America during the past twenty-five 
years. Since most of them are quite short and popular in 
style (although it is the proudest boast of humanism that it 
avoids the technicality and remoteness of traditional 
philosophy), they could not be expected to add greatly to what 
Dr. Schiller has said in other works. However, this is not 
entirely the case. The three papers on William James assist 
in the appreciation of James’s work, and the appraisal of 
Nietzsche as a precursor of humanism is of especial interest. 
But, considered as a new contribution to philosophy, the 
weightiest part of the book is the final section, where, in 
addition to papers on religion and psychical research, Dr. 
Schiller considers certain questions made prominent by the 
present popularity of biology. Some of the argument here 
seems hasty and facile, as where the author contends that the 
fact of novelty refutes the principle ‘ex nihilo nihil’; but, 
despite a certain hesitancy about drawing conclusions on 
vital points, Dr. Schiller, in insisting upon the genuineness 
and the implications of novelty and in opposing every reap- 
pearance of Eleaticism, is emphasising the two points it seems 
most necessary to keep prominent at the present time. 

A number of the papers, of course, carry on the attack 
on Formal Logic, and expound and defend humanism. I do 
not think the exposition is as unambiguous as might be. 
Thus Dr. Schiller, like James and Dewey, repudiates the 
charge of subjectivism that is commonly made against the 
position; and, no doubt, the pragmatists have no thought of 
subjectivism or scepticism in their minds. But when Dr. 
Schiller asserts that humanism allows “each man to have his 
own truth”; that “the ‘real fact’ has to be made, like the 
‘real truth’ in a process of enquiry”; and when he points out 
that mysticism is a rival to pragmatism on its own ground, 
he is at least providing an excuse for the charge. 

The main point in the humanist doctrine, suggested by 
the second quotation above, is undoubtedly sound, viz., that 
there are no immediately cognisable, indubitable facts with 
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which we can “compare” our beliefs. The attack on 
absolutism and representationism seems successfui. Dr. 
Schiller insists upon the purposive character of minds and 
upon the fact that our thinking is our attitude towards things, 
A belief or judgment is a situation we desire; our belief about 
an object is how we desire it to be; when we attain the object 
and if our. desire is satisfied, our belief is shown to be true. 
But it is here, where Dr. Schiller proceeds to identify the 
truth of a belief with its satisfactoriness, that I should be 
inclined to disagree. We can grant that our belief about A 
is what we demand of it, and that if, when we attain it, our 
demand is unsatisfied, then the belief was false. But, clearly, 
its failing to satisfy our demand is not identical with its not 
having the character demanded; the situation is unsatisfac- 
tory because our belief was false (i.¢e., because it was not the 
situation we wanted), it is not false because the situation is 
unsatisfactory. In other words, we can account for satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction only in terms of the character of the 
situation, or, more precisely, in terms of its being or not 
being the situation demanded. Thus it will not be possible 
to treat the truth or falsity of the belief (i.e., to treat the 
situation as being or not being the one desired) as identical 
with the satisfaction or disappointment the situation affords; 
the truth, the situation’s being of a certain sort, is distinct 
from, though related to, the satisfaction or success of the 
demand. And it is because he confuses these two circum- 
stances, as it seems to me, that Dr. Schiller can speak of our 
“making the facts” or of our replacing facts by better facts. 
Since it is not the satisfaction afforded by the situation that 
makes it ‘true’ or ‘real’, but its being true, its being the 
situation wanted, that makes it satisfactory, the alteration 
of the demands we make upon it, 1.e., of our beliefs about it, 
and the satisfaction of those new demands will not imply that 
the ‘fact’ has changed at all, or truth has been succeeded by 
a ‘better’ truth. 

But if this contention were admitted, it would affect the 
whole theory of humanism, as implied, for example, in the 
statement that “The Good, the True, the Beautiful, nay even 
the Real, for us at least, are obviously creations of our dis- 
criminating and valuing personality.” If the development 
of our system of demands and satisfactions, while it may 
lead to the discovery of new properties in things, does not 
imply a development of ‘truth’ or ‘fact’, it would be difficult 
to support the pragmatic view of truth or science as an instru- 
ment, as that which satisfies our purposes, to be superseded 
when the purposes change. The appearance of new demands 
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may mean that we will no longer be concerned with certain 
facts or aspects of the facts; but nothing has happened to the 
facts; and it is not the case that the situations which no 
longer satisfy are in any sense false or unreal. Scientific 
propositions must be true or false, whether demanded or not. 
We should have to dissent, then, from Dr. Schiller’s conclusion 
that scientific judgments, since “they are always generated by 
an occasion and a purpose . . . remain relative to the 
conditions of their birth”. 

But these questions are too large to be dealt with fully 
here. It is because they are so large, and Dr. Schiller’s papers 
are so short, that one cannot escape the impression of 
dogmatism throughout, and of a vagueness that contrasts 
oddly with his confidence in the obviousness and persuasive- 
ness of his argument. It may be something besides the 
“prejudice” and “impenetrability” of philosophers that 
prevents pragmatism from being more rapidly accepted. Never- 
theless, Dr. Schiller does explode some effective squibs beneath 
the absolutists and intellectualists; and in view of that, we 
can forgive some peculiarities in presentation. 


P. H. Parrripvce. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Some time before his return from abroad Professor H. 
Tasman Lovell informed the Executive of his desire to 
relinquish the Editorship of the Journal. The Association 
owes a debt of gratitude to Professor Lovell for his labours 
in producing the Journal during the seven years from 1927 
to 1933, in preserving the due balance of its various features 
and in keeping in touch with the different centres. Readers 
will be interested to know that Professor Lovell hopes shortly 
to give them his impressions of the work being done in the 
countries he visited, particularly the United States. 


